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Tue Harvard Annex is ten years old, and 
ten prosperous years they have evidently 
been. Beginning with twenty-five students, 
the Annex now numbers one hundred and 
fifteen, a rate of increase, that, continued 
ong enough, would make the Annex the 
arger part of the University. Evidently 
these Harvard girls go in for hard work 
for the more laborous courses seem the 
most popular, and there is not that ten- 
dency to crowd into the ‘“‘soft” electives 
sometimes noticeable among their collegiate 


brothers. 


rhe uncertainty in regard to the Montana 
election is over, and Montana like the other 
new states has gone Republican. The only 
oftice of importance that has fallen to the 
Democracy of that state is the governor- 
ship. The supreme court and six out of 
cight district judges are Republican, and 
what is of more importance at the present 
inoment, the congressmen are Republican, 
and the legislature will be of the same po- 
litical faith by a small but sufficient major- 
ty. This will insure two Republican sena 
tors in addition to the six from the other 
uew states, giving the senate in the national 
egislature a strong and sufficient Republi- 
can majority. It would seem therefore that 
the administration having all the depart- 
ments of the government in harmony with 
itself, might be able to carry forward a well 
defined policy in a vigorous manner. The 
first annual message of the President, upon 
which he is now at work, will be awaited 
with considerable interest. 


Worp comes from Berlin that a well 
known firm of theatrical publishers in that 
city have taken the theatre at Dresden with 
a view to the encouragement of aspiring 
dramatists. Out of the multitude of plays 
submitted to thefr inspection, they purpose 


to select those that offer some promise of | 


suceess and give them an experimental 
presentation at their Dresden theatre. This 
added encouragement to dramatic authors 
nay do very well in Germany, but there is 
probably no publishing house in America 
nor any theatrical management that would 
care to take such a step. On the contrary 
they would doubtless pay liberally for some 
device that would greatly discourage aspir- 
ing playwrights and perceptibly decrease 
their numbers. With every young girl gradu- 
ate, and with every young army officer, con- 
cocting,for lack of other occupation, trage- 
dies far more grievous than those of Ae” 
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| 
| chylus, and comedies compared with which | Undoubtedly he has been placed at a great | to shoulder all the responsibility. A fur- 


| present hardly in need of encouragement, 


There was a time when reciprocity be- 
tween England and ourselves in regard to 
the interchange of great men was not pos- 
sible. They could send us a Dickens, but 
we had no Dickens to return. But those 
days have gone by, and now for every Ro- 
land we will furnish them an Oliver, 
and for every Sir Edwin Arnold we will 
|} provide them a greater in the 
ja P. 'T. Barnum. Nor are they slow to rec- 
ognize the merit of our exchanges. Next 
|to the health of the Prince of Wales, noth- 
| ing at present so engrosses the astention of 
| the Englishas the great Barnum show which 
is soon to open at Olympia. Not only do 

| the reporters stay night and day at the 
| scene of disembarkation, but the great of 
| the kingdom, the famed-and the titled hang 
|about Mr. Barnum like icicles to the roof; 
| in other words freeze to lim with great 
tenacity. They are now making prepara- 
| tions for a banquet to occur on the night 
|} before the opening of his marvelous ex- 
hibit. There will be lords galore, and they 
will all do homage to the renowned octoge- 
jnarian Yankee, with the greatest show on 
jearth. We can assure our English relatives 
that notwithstanding his famous utterance 
that ‘‘the American people lové'to be hum- 


num. He has everything he advertises; or 
if not quite everything, he assuredly has 
enough, and they will find him and his show 


worthy of all attention. 


4 NOTABLE ARRIVAL. 





Miss Amelia B. Edwards, so long and 
so widely heralded as the most learned 
woman of her time, has duly arrived in 
this country, and on Thursday last she 
delivered in the Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn, her first Jecture on ‘*The Evolu- 
tion of Modern Arts, from the Karly Egypt 
Art Models.” Miss Edwards is moreover 
booked to deliver scores of lectures in the 
various cities and towns of the country. 
This would seem to indicate that there is 
a wide spread interest in the subject of 
Egyptology. As a matter of fact however 
it doubtless would make little difference 
what subject she might select for a lecture; 
the people have heard so much of her and 
of her exceeding knowledge, that there is a 
great curiosity to see her and hear her 
talk. She is only forty years of age, but 
they have evidently been well-filled years, 
\for she has not only made herself an ac- 
| cepted authority on Archwology, and on 
|all matters pertaining to ancient Egypt, 
| but she has found time to engage in almost 
‘every variety of journalistic work, writing 
lreviews and editorials, as well as criticisms 
on music, drama, and art. Miss Edwards 
|will be welcome to Boston, though it was 
‘indeed a mistake that she did not come 
here first and thus get acclimated to the 
‘sharp modern air of our New World; and 
also gain the additional advantage of going 
| forth to other cities panoplied in the invul- 
nerable mail of Boston approval. 





‘LAST TUESDAY. 

Election has come and gone, and while 
the result in our own immediate locality 
‘has been approximately anticipated, in 
| other parts of the country it has occasioned 
|some surprise. Who, for instance, sup- 
| posed the gallant Foraker, who has hither- 
‘co ridden proudly on the crest of the wave, 


form of 


+| Terence’s seem tame, play-writing seems at | disadvantage by his protracted illness, but 


}even that can scarcely account for such a 
reversal of former conditions. Gov. Fora- 
ker, however, is not a man to wince. His 
quick and cordial telegram of congratula- 
tions to his rival showed him as well able 
to bear defeat as victory. New York went 
much as the unbiased spectator expected. 
New Jersey went Democratic as there was 
every reason to expect, only with a greater 

vehemence than was generally anticipated ; 
| while as for Virginia unless indeed there 
jare extensive frauds as General Mahone 
|asserts, that unfortunate politician has 
| been forever buried out of sight. 

In Massachusetts both sides claim to be 
perfectly satisfied, though it is hardly to be 
questioned that the Ropublicans have fallen 
farther short of their expectations than the 
Democrats have of their hopes. It was 
not unreasonable to expect a plurality of at 
least ten or twelve thousand for Mr. 
Brackett. The causes of the falling off 
jae not far to seek. In the first place 
| whatever Mr. Crapo’s personal attitude, it 
ts evident that his friends had not yet re- 
|covered from the disappointment inflicted 
/upon them by the nominating convention. 
|The Prohibitionists also were evidently im- 
pressed with the belief that they had a 
grudge to pay off for their discomforture 





aby cg ore of last spring: Probably the chief cause of 
“bugged,” there is no humbug about, Mr, Bar- | the @ Seveve Aies-in the fast thet peo- 


ple cannot be perpetually excited over poli- 
tics and in off years large numbers of voters 
deem their presence at the polls unneces- 
sary, and stay quietly at home. Mr 
Brackett’s plurality is certainly not a lurge 
one when compared with the past history 
of elections in this State, but it is quite 
enough to make him governor and that is 
all he should ask; for, once governor, his 
future lies largely in his own hands, and 
efficiency and devotion to duty will be his 
best assurance of future honors. 


THE SIGNATURE IN JOURNALISM. 


A subject, not infrequently discussed be- 
fore, has been reintroduced to public 
attention in England,--namely, the signing 
of newspaper articles by their authors. It 
has become the proper fashion in these 
days to relegate all matters of discussion 
to the symposium ; on the ground doubtless 
that many opinions are better than one 
notwithstanding the fact that the one may 
come from a super-eminent source. Mr. 
Gladstone says, in regard to the subject, 
that all articles should be signed. On the 
other hand Mr. McCarthy and Mr. Sala, 
undoubtedly men of scnse and experience, 
advocate anonymity. The simple fact that 
the affixing of signatures to editorial and 
other articles of like character in a paper 
would be an innovation, doubtless has 
much to do with the opposition which 
this plan meets from practical journalists. 
They are content with things as they 
are, and see no reason for a change. But 
there are many reasons for thinking that 
Mr. Gladstone in this as in many other 
matters, has the right of the question. 
The signing of editorials would produce 
several excellent effects. 

It would make the writer much more 
careful of his work, both in regard to the 
sentiment expressed, and in regard to the 
style of expression; for any man knowing 
that he is held individually responsible for 
what he says will naturally exercise far 
greater care than when he knows that the 
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ther incentive to do his best will be found 
in the fact that if a writer deserves praise, 
it will come to him personally, and will not 
all go into the capacious maw of the paper 
on which he works. In this way, not only 
would the faithful and efficient worker be 
benefited by responsible and personal jour- 
nalism, but the public would be the gainers 
by the increased excellence of the work. 











THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TEE MARI- 
TIME EXHIBITION. 


The Maritime Exhibition which opened 
Monday last in Mechanic's Building, ought 
to receive wide attention, for it is a step in 
the right direction. There has been great 
complaint for some years over the decline 
of our ship building and our merchant me- 
rine, and over the fact that we no longer 
have that remarkable body of American 
seamen who in the early part of the century 
made our navy so formidable. The general 
awakening to the necessity of more ships,. 
not only as in themselves an element of 
strength toa nation, but as affording the best 
school for the preparation of able seamen, 
makes this exhibition at this time of especial 
interest. When this is taken in connection 
with the fact that our navy is now being 
pushed forward with the utmost rapidity, 
the propriety of such an exhibition at this 
time becomes even more manifest. It can- 
not but awaken a general interest in mari- 
time affairs, bringing before the attention, 
as it does, 1n compact form, all that has been 
done in recent years towards making trayel 
on the sea safe and swift. That Boston 
should be selected for the place of giving 
such an exhibition is entirely appropriate, 
for it was New England principally, indeed 
almost solely, that in former times built our 
ships, equipped our merchant marine, and 
manned our navy. The managers of. the 
exhibition have made arrangements to re- 
ceive large numbers of visitors, and large 
numbeis they will undoubtedly ha ve. 


A SUCCESSFUL TEST. 


The Australian Ballot System has been 
introduced in part into recent elections in 
different sections of our country, but a full 
fair trial of its merits was given for the 
first time in this state on ‘Tuesday last, and 
not the people of Massachusetts: only were 
interested in the result, but thoughtful citi- 
zens throughout the country were attentive 
| spectators; and all profess themselves de- 
lighted with the effectiveness of the system. 
That it is not susceptible of slight improve- 
ment no one asserts, but that it is a vast - 





ous to require further proof. The object 
orderly, and peaceable way the true will of 
the people. Hitherto, with large bodies of 
political workers, or as they are appropri- 
ately termed ‘‘heelers,” infesting the polls 
and seeking by means proper or improper 
to influence votes, order and dignity were 
naturally impossible, and the true expres- 
sion of public opinion was imperfectly ob- 
tained. But the day of the ‘‘heeler” is how 
passed. His occupation at the polls-is gone, 
and if the system had no other advantage, 
the quiet and order that it insures would be 
sufficient to commend to every good citizen. 
But when in addition to this, it possesses 
| the greater advantage that every man casts 
his vote not only uninfluenced, but entirely 
/unseen, the great superiority of the new 
| system is too evident to need further com- 








would be so vigorously sent to the bottom. | paper, at best a shadowy entity, will have | ment. 


advance upon former methods is too obVi- .~ 


of an election is to ascertain in the most -- 





oe? hae ene at ee 


“AN APPEAL.” 


(AFTER SULLY PRUDHOMME.) 


Ah! could you see me weep in anguish sore 
By the sad hearth I dare not call a home, 
Sometimes, I think, dear one, before my door 

Would you not come? 


Could you wut guess my joy when your eyes meet 
My wearied eyes in one divinest glance, 
Up at my window you would look, my sweet, 
As if by chance. 


If to my wounded heart you knew the balm 

Of -ympathy, and love that has no guile, 

Under my porch,—a sister sweet and calm, 
You'd rest awhile. 


Ah! darling, if you knew I loved, ard how, 
A love 60 great and pure your love must win, 
Perhaps yon’d lift the latch,—yes, even now, 
And come within! 
—Fiorence Henniker, in Blackwood'’s Magazine. 


SONNET. 


Alas, the dumb, inserutable human sea 

That will not tell us of the shores we seek! 
Its jenlons waves, in moaning mockery, 

But just returned from pressing a blue cheek 
Against freeh roses blown for ur, anseen, 

In our own realm, that never will be ours, 
Though through the starry dusk all night we lean, 

And unaware, breatbe balsam from the flowers, 
And feel its soft mists wrapping us around, 

And hear far, wave tossed voices whispering 
From some dim bourne beyond the horizon's 








bound— 

Heart's kindred starving for the love we bring, 
And we for theirs—an uoreaped harvest field ; 
Our treasure just within our reach—concealed ! 

~Lucy Larcom, in Harper's Magazine. 


FATE AND WILL. 


We call our sorrows Destiny, but ought 
Rather to name our high successes 60, 
Only the instincts of great souls are fate, 
And have predestined sway; all other things, 
Except by leave of us, could never be, 
For Deetiny is but the breath of God 
Stull moving in us, the last fragment left 
Of our unfallen nature, waking oft 
Within our thought, to beckon us beyond 
The narrow circles of the seen and known, 
And always tending to a noble end. 

—James Russell Lowell. 


A LITTLE HAND. 


Perhaps there are tenderer, sweeter things 
Somewhere ia this sun bright land ; 

Hyut I thank the Lord for His Messings, 
And the clasp of a little hand. 





, » litte hand that softly stole 
Into my own that day, 
When I needed the touch that 1 ioved so much 
To strengthen me on the way. 


Softer it seemed than the softest down 
On the breast of the gentlest dove ; 

But its timid press and its faint caress 
Were strong in the strength of love! ' 


It seemed to say in a atrange, sweet way, 
“T love you and understand ;" ; 
And calmed my fears as my hot heart tears 

Fell over that little hend. 


. * * 7 * * 


Perhaps there are tenderer, sweeter things 
Somewhere in this sun-bright land; 
But | thank the Lord for His blessing 
And the clasp of a little hand. 
~The Tribune of Rome. 
GooD-BYE. 
Good-bye! In this sad. changing world 
Full oft that word is spoken; . 
Lips blanch, hearts break, hands reach in vain 
For some returning token. 


Good-bye, sweetheart! Our eyes are wet, 
Rut we will smile to-morrow. 

A fleeting faucy’s parting pain 
Holds naught of real sorrow. 


Good bye, false one! The gloomy brow, 
The angry tear drops starting, 

Reveal the bitterness of hearts 
In sudden rashness parting. 





Darling, good-bye! We linger yet— 
So short a space to sever-- 

But ah, we love so fondly well 
An hour seems forever. 


Good-bye, beloved! She hears thee not; 
She needs not thine entreating. 

Peace, breaking heart! For love like this 
Remains avother meeting. 


Good-bye, old earth! Soon we shall reach 

A elity with foundations. 
Our hearts are with our treasures there; 

Heaven hath no separations. 

~-Chicago Journal. 
Life is a chamelion, whose colour is fit ornament 
for foo!s. 

I cannot think of them apart, they were, 
If dual, ouly ip the double sense 
That all things are which you may cleave in twain, 
As Jeath awhile has cleft them. 


~Austin. 


j}could go into 


—_—_-—— 


De. Hobart. 


It was five o’clock on the morning after 
‘the Fourth,” but the Forsyth people were 
still hushed in slumber. ‘‘The Fourth” had 
been a hard day for most of them. In the 
watches of the night it had begun with 
much ringing of bells and tooting of horns; 
later the ‘‘Horribles” paraded the streets; 
and when the day grew sweltering, there 
was a picnic, with an oration and a poem. 
The day had closed with the usual chapter 
of accidents; and two or three faces, none 
too comely at best, had been sadly disfig- 
ured. An odor of powder was still linger- 
ing in the air, and the evidences of patri- 
otic feeling would clearly last through 
another day. In the course of an hour this 
smell was modified by smoke from newly 
kindled fires, and presently the air grew 
heavy with odors of beefsteak and coffee. 

Elsie Hobart was currying about much 
hot temper that morning. Her husband 
had been out of work since the first of 
June, and she was wondering how he 
would like his new work, and how long he 
would stay at it. She thought of her wed- 
ding day, when she walked from the church 


to the carriage on @ bright flowered carpet, | 


while children scattered bouquets and gar- 


|lands; lately she had walked on a kitchen 
| floor. 


Six years before, when Putnam Hobart 
led his wife out of the little rustic church, 
the May sun shone encouragingly into his 
face. Smooth roads seemed to stretch out 
in many directions. His father offered him 
a promising real-estate business; or he 
partnership with Elsie’s 
There were other openings equally 
tempting. Things went well for a year. 
Then the financial crashes came. The 
more common pursuits of men seemed to 


father. 


get beyond his reach, which meant that he | 


was going down. He speculated with 
Elsie’s money, ‘‘clerked” in variety ware- 
houses, and finally set up for himself and 
dabbled in small notions. Every opportu- 
nity had, it appeared, two handles; thus 
far he had invariably grasped the wrong 
one. 

Meanwhile Elsie did much in a cramped 
way. Her husband had squandered her 
money, and Mrs. Dart was getting aggres- 
sive about the rent. Putnam Hobart hated 
the click of his wife’s sewing-machine, and 
would have asked her to stop it oftener 
than he did, but for the necessity of the 
morrow’'s dinner. Yet occasionally it had 
a quieting and even stimulating effect. A’* 
such times he earned thousands of dollars, 
and placed his family amid every luxury, 
while Elsie ran up a single breadth. 

During the weeks that he was idle he 
sent out a score of letters, offering to work 
in any capacity. He replied to an adver- 
tisement asking for ‘‘an able-bodied man 


with mental calibre,” and was telegraphed | 


to be on hand on the morning of July fifth; 
and the early breakfast on this morning 
was to enable him to catch a train to the 
neighboring town. 

Two days afterwards he came home. 
The work was not to his taste—that was 
all he said. Twodays after that their af- 
fairs began to be discussed at the village 
store. 

‘*Hobart’'s out of a job again.” 

“He’s pretty frequent that way, I 
reckon.” 

“Things won't go so much longer. Per- 
ley’s goin’ to serve a writ there to-morrow.” 


Hobart had received due warning of this | 
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ing a district school; and then his letters | 
ceased. 


Elsie entered a medical college in a 
| prairie city, reviving the habits of study 
been good. 
| physician in the city hospital. 
‘ing for-her work she had been thorough; 
|in‘practice she was equally so. Careless- 
)mess she spoke of flerce:y asacrime. She 
}found time todo many things for which 
ishe was not paid. With steady nerves and 
|¢cheerful presence, she ministered to the 
| Sick and to the dying; if she could not save 


In four years she became & 


}six months she was known as a skilled 
|physician; in a year she had estabilshed 
that reputation throughout the hospital. 

Her appointment at the hospital had 
come through the influenve of the chief 
}surgeon. She had been pleasantly associ- 
| ated with him in her studies; but her Pla- 
tonic friend now became her devoted lover. 
Her explanations did not satisfy him, aud 
| her desire that her work should not suffer 
|and that their association should not cease 
| wrung her secret from her reluctant lips. 

One icy afternoon in February she was 
| summoned to Dr. Day’s office. 
‘‘T am called to a consultation in Robey,” 
}he said, pointing to a despatch. ‘‘It is im- 
possible for me to go. I can’t leave No. 6; 
and there are two critical cases in the city. 
Will you go?” 

**You can trust me?” 
| ‘*‘As LT would myself.” 
| ‘Very well; I will go.” 
| Itwasa four hours’ ride. The train was 
'due in half an hour, and the sleigh would 
} soon be at the door. 
| Dr. Gay looked after her fondly for a 
}moment, and watched the covered sleigh as 
| it slipped down the avenue. Then he went 
| back with a sigh to the Medical Monthly. 
The train bounded 
| looked out upon wide sweeps of glistening 


eaten [8 area lying under the pale sun. Its | 


rays seemed shorn of all warmth; only its 
}light fell over the arctic desolation. A 


|thousand images of her husband were in| 


} her mind. With all his faults, he had meant 
}to be kind; in other circumstances all 
| would have been so different; and although 
}she was in the first flush of success, she 
| would at this moment have given up all for 
|him. When the car was lighted and people 
| betook themselves to their papers or to 

gossip, she grew more cheerful; and when 
|a baby began crying, and there was much 
| muttered disapproval, her spirit of helpfal- 
|} ness returned. The tired mother gazed in 


| wonder as the stranger quieted her child, | 


jand unknown passengers looked their 


thanks as she passed down the car when" 


| the Robey station was called. 
By the switch-lights she discerned the 
|outlines of a small village. A boy witha 


| platform; and as the engine puffed its de- 


muffled in fur. ° 

‘There ain’t no doctor come,” said the 
boy; ‘‘it’s only a woman as got off.” 

As Elsie stepped forward, the man peered 
at hercuriously. 

‘*Dr. Gay couldn’t come,” she said. 

‘*That’s the word we got,” said the man 
behind his fur collar. ‘‘Said he'd send one 
jest as good. We hadn't counted on its 
bein’ a woman, though; but you can’t help 
that I s’pose. ‘he gal’s alwers ben puny,” 
he continued; ‘tuk it from t’other side, 
; though. On my side they’re a wiry set.” 
His voice filtered through the muffler, 





writ. But when the creditors came, they) ang Elsie thought it quivered. They turned 


found little enough to attach. 

In the garden rank wormwood and _ this- 
tles looked down on puny corn; there was 
a wood-pile in which wrecks of furniture 
and the refuse of recent carpentry lay in a 
tangled heap; and in the house the pros- 
pect was not much better, Elsie’s poor 
scwing-machine being evervthing that the 
creditors thought worth talking about. 

Elsie went back to her father’s with the 
children. Her husband travelled westward 
to one of the river states. He would come 
back in a little while, he said; he would 
begin life over again, and be her lover once 
more. 


More than a year after his words were 


| still ringing in her ears, byt he had never 


come back. The strongest links which 


;bound them had snapped asunder; the 
; children all lay buried in the graveyard on 
| the hillside. 


The physician who tried to save them 


| was eloquent—a thing not necessary in his 
| calling—and ignorant. 
| of the disease he prophesied their speedy 
| recovery; in a few days it was an easy 


In the early stages 


matter to predict their death. When his 
incompetence fuliy revealed itself, and the 
last child lay dead before her, still more as 
the lonely days went on, the wish to know 
what the nature of medicines was, and 
what knowledge could do to save life, be- 


/came a settled purpose with Elsie. She 


would be a physician ;—and she would be a 
faithful and thorough physician. Nothing 
seemed so horrible to her DOw as ignorance 
dealing with the issues of life and death. 
During the first year of her husband's 
absence he had written twice. At one time 
he was treasurer, he said, of a large manu- 
facturing company: in his next letter the 
company had collapsed, and he was teach- 


| cutting north wind. 
| to a house where lights were burning in all 
| the lower rooms. 

small sitting-room. The kitchen door stood 


ajar, and the family spoke in penetrating | 


| whispers. 
| “It’s a mistake,” said a woman's voice; 
“‘most likely she’s a nuss.” ’ 

“There ain’t no mistake about it,” said 
|the man; ‘‘she’s a bony-fidy doctor.” 
| A short, thin woman soon entered. ‘I’m 
| Mrs. Plympton,” she said. ‘It’s our daugh- 
|ter Henrietta. Dr. Gay, he made such a 
| wonderful care in the case o’ Plump’s wife, 
that we thought we'd call him in to talk 
with our doctor. She’s beenailin’, off an’ on, 
four years. We've tried no end. The 
| Zypsies said she’d die young; but I don’t 
put no faith in their talk. The clairvoyant 
said "was quinsy. Our doctor calls it ange- 
liny pectoris. He’s made a deal of Henri- 
etta; he meant to marry her, Miss. We've 
tried everything faithful; but I'm inclined 
to the sedatives—they’re restful.” 


Elsie checked the torrent when she could, | 


and, declining for the present the cup of tea 
offered, sat down in the sick-room and 
watched her patient. She wasa young girl, 
not yet eighteen. She lay in a heavy sleep, 
and Elsie listened to her breathing. On the 
table by the bedside was a medley of bot- 
tles and vials. She glanced at the labels, 
and shook her head in indignation. 
‘‘Henrietta’s changed hands so much,” 
said the mother, looking in at the door, 
““we've got all sorts o’ medicines. 
tles on the lower shelf is soothin’, an’ I 
take that medicine at night myself.—What 
do you think’s the matter?— Pneumonia !— 
That's what Almedy always said. Almedy 
advised the council.” 


| that had lapsed so long ago, and had never | 
In prepar- | 


lives she tried to help and save souls. In| 


westward; Elsie | 


smoky lantern moved anxiously about the | 


parture, the buy was joined by a man, | 


a sharp corner and bent their bodies to the | 
Presently they came | 


Elsie was shown into a, 


The bot- | 
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The mother sank intoa chair, and coy. 
| ered her face. 

“TI don’t know what the doctor’ll do; }, 
|set a sight by Henrietta.” 
| ‘Then she hain’t ben treated right?” sqj, 
the father, harshly. 

“Wrong, altogether wrong. It is atr, 
cious bungling,” said Elsie, unable to co 
| trol herself. 
| The room was still vibrating with 
words when the attending physician «, 
| tered. 
| ‘Doctor Hobart,” sobbed the mother 
| but she could not go on. 

There was a moment of bewildering . 
fusion. The family had withdrawn a 
Elsie, stunned and powerless, stood gaziny 
at her husband, while a human life w;: 
hovering between two worlds. The w 
of the room seemed narrowing to crus) 
them. The heat was intense; but with 
even then, her ear noted the fovtsteps of 
the neighbors creaking over the saow and 
to the door. 

The man of many schemes had groped 
his way into a high profession; he had 
floated into a hap-hazard connection wit! 
some medical charlatan, and the tew scraps 
of knowledge which clang to him beca 
in his unskilful hands so many deadly 
struments. His vanity so blinded him t 
his ignorancs, that here he was experim: 
ing on the girl whom, as had just | 
poured into Elsie’s startled ears, he clai: 
to love and even planned to marry. 

No familiar word passed between 
two. Elsie spoke only in burning, trem 
ling words, of the wicked mistake. I! 
thoughts were chiefly at this moment of t 
suffering girl. 

“IT shall relinquish it to you,” was all 
said,—he said it still in a half-professio 
tone.—-and then he left the room and 
j}house. Upon Elsie rested the burden 
this young girl’s life. She worked 
weariedly, while her heart beat wildly, t 
wrest her patient from the influence of th: 
}drugs; and just as a little ciock buzzed 
| twelve, the sick girl woke to c »ynsciousness 

After the dimness of the sick-room, th: 
light in the kitchen seemed dazzling. Th 
quick departure of Dr. Hobart was cow 
|mented on, and Elsie listened in guilty 

silence. 

“‘[ must take the early train,” she said 
}as she gave her directions; ‘‘I have to bx 
at the hospital in the morning. If there is 
a change for the worse, you may send wor 
to me at once.” 

“What's the 
| asked. 

“Send to Dr. Gay.” 

The women looked at her inquiringly. 
‘‘Mebby you're his wife,” said one. 

“No, I am not;” and, with a good-by: 
|which in spite of her efforts seeme 
| strangely abrupt even to Mrs. Plymptou 
she followed the boy with the smoky la: 
| tern. 

The Roby depot was kept warmed and 
| lighted for the convenience of early passen- 
;}gers. The walls were thickly placarded 
| with alluring invitations to emigrants 
| Elsie sat on one of the hacked benches, 
| while feverish thoughts crowJed through 
jher brain ‘Your husband has basely de- 
| serted you; call it by a milder name if you 
will,—this is what it means. Five years 
}ago he promised to come back to you as 
|your lover; to-nigh: you have saved tli 
| life‘of the girl whom he professes to love 

| There eame a sound as of some one 
| being dragged along the platform; and a 
| railroad functionary emerged from a little 
| office. 

‘Is that Hobart? Don’t say he’s ben- 

| “No he hain’t,” with convincing ges- 
| tures; ‘‘his breath’s jes like a rose.” 

. ‘**But what’s to pay, Toby? Where was 
e?” 

‘*Layin’ on the track, close to the switch 
He seems to be thawin’ out now,” continued 
| the man, meditatively. ‘‘I s’pose the troublo 
| Was that case o’ Plimpton’s gal. They'd 
jlost her if the consuitin’ doctor hadu’t 
;come. She’s a woman, though, an’ kind of 
| @ half-way allypathy.” 
| The ticket-agent, aware of Elsie’s pres- 
} ence, gave the man a nudge. 
| ‘They tell o’ them,” he went on, ‘‘as can 
| be allypathy or homypathy, accordin’ to 
| what they study; but to my thinkin’ the) 
| hey to be born for’t. Now, Hobart’s a born 

allypathy.” 

His clattering ceased. Elsie had left he: 
| Seat, and was talking in a low voice to th« 
|man who sat shivering over the fire. Th: 
remnants of this shipwrecked family rested 
in a strange port. 

‘“‘Are you warmer now, Putnam?” sh 
asked, when the men had disappeared i: 
she office. 

**Yes.” 

His eyes shot swift, inquiring glances 
and she knew what he would ask. 

“She was better when I came away.” | 
think she will get well.” 

“It would have been murder if she ha 
died. I called myself a murderer when | 
left the house. I didn’t care what becam: 
of me.” 

He detailed his miserable experience be- 
fore he came tou Roby. He had gone dow! 
and down until he became a very tramp 
While the forest fires were raging, and thi 
suu oue day waded in smoke, he lost his 
bearings, and for days he travelled in cir 
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cies. 
the village. It was raining, else he would 
have sought shelter in the flelds or under 
erain-stack, 
ed at him, and pointed with their fingers 

ward the country house, five miles across 

» grain belt. At the Plympton cottage 
, young girl looked pitifully at him, and 

egged that he might stay; and from that 
ne he had loved her as he could love. 

‘| am not worthy of you; we ought 

ver to have met,” he groaned. 

‘How can you say that, and think of the 

ead children? Wasita bargain for food 
and shelter? I want to love you; you must 
ive so that I can; you must let me help 

uu do it. We must live together. Dr. 
jay will help you to get work. I will go 
ick to Forsyth,—I will do anything,—but 
we must not live apart.” 

She asked herself how this life together 
vould seem to her now. Would it be the 

d life of unemotiona. forbearance? Could 
she always Keep on the heights, while she 
tried to draw him up? She was like one 
ho has been thrust back into a past cen- 
ury, While the heart is still throbbing with 
1 rich experiences and aspirations of a 
new age. 

Putoam Hobart came to the Bethesda 

Hospital as he had promised, but he came 
ropped with pillows. Elsie sat by him 
ind watched. He was so much better one 
iorning that she talked with Dr. Gay about 
is chances for employment in the hos- 
pital. But he did not mend as she had 
hoped; and a week later he was growing 
worse. 

It was known throughout the hospital 
that the man in the special ward had died, 
au! that Dr. Hobart had gone away with 
the body. After a week she returned, and 
the old routine began again; while Dr. Gay 
watched her day by day as she moved in 
black about the wards. Three months, six 
months, a year went by, and then again he 
told his loye to the woman who now was 
free; but again he spoke in vain, and he 
waited—waited in a sorrow as deep as 
Elsie’s own. 

It was a bitter experience which had 
driven him, years before, to the Bethesda 
Hospital. In these unromantic surround- 
ings, in the tireless doing of stern auties, 
he hac hoped to steel his heart, But love 
ever dons new shapes and ever prepares 
new sorrows. 

Forsyth, Robey, Bethesda, the four 
graves, the great effort,—all seemed to 
cluster about this moment of Elsie’s broken 
life. She had made the ascent alone. 
Should she go on alone? She hesitated 
long; but one night when the sun went 
down after the long day, with a smile born 
of sorrow, but born too of love and confi- 
dence, she took the hand which was held 
out to her.—Edward W. Flagg in the New 
England Magazine. 
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Child Culture. 





BY KEV. WILLIAM G. BABCOCK. 

How to secure the best results to a good 

old age is the great question when a little 
stranger comes into the world. The paren 
tal instinct stands ready to love, honor and 
cherish the dear one, even as father and 
mother love, honor and cherish each other. 
Nature does her part in most wonderful 
provisions fér bodily health, mental acqui- 
sitions and moral beauty. Childhood in its 
innocence and freshness, is irresistibly at- 
tractive. It is related of Jesus, that he 
took little children in his arms and blessed 
them, not as an official act, but because of 
their charming characteristics. The love 
of children is almost universal, for the 
simple reason that they are lovely, notwith- 
standing all the ills of heredity and environ- 
ment. The same infinite wisdom from 
which all things good and worthy have 
emanated, has all its mightiest and most 
beautiful works outdone, in the evolution 
of human beings. The world is just begin- 
ning to realize the possibilities of human 
culture. Under favorable conditions, the 
infant is sure to enjoy a delightful child- 
hood, youth and maturity, but neither its 
bodily, mental or moral vivacity can at their 
highest be without a comfortable home, 
refined associates, intellectual and spiritual 
nourishment. Such however 1s the marvel- 
lous equipment of human nature to secure 
its ends, that with all the imperfections of 
parents and systems of education, there has 
always been a worthy and blessed achieve- 
ment. What“may we not expect, when 
whole communities shall be imbued with 
enlightened views and principles of develop- 
ing all its children as they should be? In 
all cases where parents have themselves 
discovered and tested the supreme impor- 
tance and blessednuess of a fine character, 
they soon find their children responding to 
their heart’s desires and example: Long 
efore they are able to learn the Lord’s 
rayer, the ten commandments or the apos- 
tle’s creed, their spiritual faculties are 
awakened by the influences of a beautiful 
ome. Even before life’s journey is begun, 
as Dr. Holmes so wittily suggested, impres- 
sions may be made for good or evil to 
alfect all subsequegt progress, as each and 
every new-born child is the resultant of 
forces reaching back to prehistoric times. 
What a respon sibility rests upon pare nt 


It was nightfall when he came into | 


Fathers of families glower- | 


| endeavor. 


nurses, physicians and teachers to furnish 
suitable means of doing justice to the capa- 
bilities of the young. 

There are three domestic occasions, 
which are properly signalized by a religious 
Service, associated as they must be with 
serious reflections. If all parents should 
invite their minister and truest friends to 


share with them the dedication of their. 


children to a life of health, knowledge and 
goodness it would do as much good as to 
observe the religious custom at weddings 
and funerals. When the public shall be 
more enlightened and carnest in respect to 
child culture, the alarming death rate will 


be greatly diminished, jails will not be | 


crowded with youthful criminals, children 
will not be treated with harshness and cra- 
elty, poverty, drunkenness, destitution and 
desertion will cease. 

To bring up children in the right way, we 
must appreciate them, recognize their good 
qualities, respect their rights as well as 
their duties, give them time and room to 
think for themselves and never provoke 


them to wrath by taking advantage of our 


superiority in age or physical strength. 
Youth is the season for exuberance of 
spirits, for free born activity, for self-con- 
tidence and whole-souled enjoyment. Re- 
pression should not be the persistent rule 
of discipline. We should admire their 
spontaneity and never become a damper 
upon their innocent pleasures. Atthe same 
time we may set them an example of vivac- 
ity, self control, conscientiousness ana 
thoughtfulness and thus nourish their in- 
born love of what is good, true and joyous. 

Perhaps no greater boon has been con- 


tributed to the welfare of the young than | 


the Kindergarten, Froebel, its originator, 
was thoroughly imbued with the knowledge 


and love of child nature and adopted his | 


system to meet its requirements. Not only 


secular but Sunday schools and churches 


will be iimmensely improved by its influence. 
Undoubtedly the chief reliance for the 
future rests upon the superior ideals and 
methods of universal education. The pul- 
pit, press and parlor must combine to make 
the rising generation an improvement upon 
the past. All past civilizations have failen 
short of the supreme end and aim of human 


predominent characteristics. A very large 
proportion of cnildren know nothing of a 
comfortable home, refined associates or in- 
tellectual and spiritual nourishment, are 
destined by circumstances to live and die 


, with their highest capacities undeveloped. 


Blessed are they who knowing this to be so 
are bravely at work enlightening and ele- 


vating the community, in every possible | tothing left but the dregs of memory and | 


way. 
Children should. be consecrated to the 
noblest ends and the: noblest ends should 


be attainable. 


Jeck and Gill, 


|“As the husband is, the wife ig; thou art mated 


And the 


with a clown, 
to drag thee down.” 
Long before I read Tennyson a faint 


|glimmer of this truth penetrated my infan- 


tile. consciousness, as I sang by the nursery 
fire : 


|“Jac.. and Gill went up a hill to geta pail of water; 


| when her husband lost his balance. 


Jack fell down and broke bis crown, 
And Gil came tumbling after.” 


Mrs Gill could not keep her equilibrum 
They 


| had followed the advice of Dr. Franklin, 


and married when they were young. At 
least the picture in my edition of Mother 
Goose represented them as in the flower of 
their days. Shakespeare. too, had been 
consulted, for Jack’s love was younger 
than himself. There was no apparent dif- 
ference in their social position or wealth. 
Gill’s gown was of no finer texture than 
Jack’s coat. Hand in hand they started 
up the hill of life together. 

To be sure, Jack carried the pail, but in 
the filling of it Gill is not excluded. She 
evidently was expected to do her part. We 
have no reason to believe that she did not, 


lor was in aay way responsible for the 


catastrophe. Yet how ignominious was 
her fate—she came ‘‘tumbling after!” 
There was nothing the matter with her 
crown; no mental unfitness for reigning 
on the heights. Poor Gill! I have often 
wondered what became of her. Did she 
sit down in despair at the foot of the hill, 
‘‘a wretched soul bruised with adversity,” 
or, profiting by experience, did she pick 
up the pail and start out alone, and did she 
find the fountain at last? 

I hope so; anyway, I am suie that she 
was a wiser woman than before this do- 
mestic calamity. 
diary of her married life. Posthumous 
papers on matrimony by Mrs. Gill in this 


age of interrogative literature would have | 


attained an immense sale. 

If one could have approached her as she 
sat in the dust emong the fragrants of the 
tragedy, I believe she would have exclaimed 
with Cowper : 

“Choose not alone a proper mate, 
But proper time to marry.” 


Gill was too young. Sh2 had never met 
any one but Jack, and had been appropria- 
ted to him by the public opinion that sang 


Unselfish motives have not been | 


} 
rossness of his nature will have weight | 


I wish she had ieft us a) 
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|“Every Jack has his Jill,” and she was the 
jone. The marriage of contiguity, not the 


true one of choice, was hers. Then she | 


was too confident. There was a jauntiness 
in her step and a saucy up-tilting of the 
chin—all to be seen in her pliotograph— 
that indicate that she was one of 


“the careless who find it to theircost 
That oft the lover in the husband may be lost.” 


She had never pondered the words of 


are happy is because young ladies spend 
their time in making nets, not in making 
cages.” 

A bird must have three thing—sunshine, 

proper food, and his swing or perch—if 
you want music. Was Gill cheerful, and 
‘did she cultivate a sense of humor and en- 
‘liven the long up-hill journey with play of 
fancy and flashes of wit? Was she a trifle 
unexpected, sweetly audacious and original, 
|knowing that the Turks are right when 
| they say, “If a man love a woman for her 
| ways, he will love her forever?” 
I wonder, too, if she went to a cooking 
|school, or studied under the direction of 
|some nice old auntie till her pastry was a 
dream and her salads a delight? Her copy 
‘of Milton would have taught her that it 
| was something to eat ‘‘whose mortal taste 
brought death into the world and all our 
woe,” and history repeats itself. 

Was the perch left in the cage, and did 
she permit, even encourage, Jack to take 
an occasional swing. Was she properly 
interested when he mounted his hobby, and 


dia she fail to hear the false notes in his | 


song? 

When his feathers were ruffled, and he 

slipped into the raven register and croaked 
in low notes, did she enroll herself among 
the wise ‘‘who ne’er answer till a husband 
| cools.” 
I trust she argued that in a quarrel be- 
| tween husband wife it is always the better 
;and wiser of the two who first sues for 
peace. 

Was the truth ever in mind that ‘‘stone 
| walls do not a prison make, nor iron bars 
}a cage;” and she did hide the framework 
}of Jack’s abode with green leaves till he 
\imagined himself still in bis native wilds? 
| Oh, Gill, I hope vou did not pat all your 
riches in that poor little pail Jack was car- 
'rying, but were wise enough to cultivate 
| within yourself sources of power and en- 
|joyment that no man could take from you. 


| The experience of one is the fate of | 


many. There are Gills to-day mourning 
over broken idols, who feel that for them 
|the wine of life is drawn, and there is 


| regret. 

It is not too late. Dry your tears and 
| begin again, and remember, ‘‘if you but 
serve your God with half the zeal yon 
served your husband, He will not in your 
;age leave you naked to your enemies.” 
|—-Harper’s Bazar. 


The Diamond. 


The origin of the diamond has been a 
fruitful topie for speculation among scien- 
tists; hence many contradictory theories 
|have been advanced and argued with some 
stiow of reason; but after all that has been 
said and written upon the subject, we are 
still left pretty much inthe dark. Theories 
|answer a good purpose, since they often 
lead the way to truth. But this is not all: 
| they illustrate the ingenuity in the human 
|mind in seeking to account for the methods 
Nature takes for the accomlishmpent of 
her secret operations. 

Some of these theories about the origin 
}of the diamond are very ingenious and in- 


} teresting, through the amount of truth | 


they embody remains to be proved. It has 
been suggested that the vapors of carbon 
{during the coal period may have been 


}condensed and crystallized into the dia- | 


|mond; and again, the itacolumite, generally 
|regarded as the matrix, was saturated 
| with petroleum, which, collecting in mo- 
|dules, formed the gem by gradual crystal- 
|lization. Newton believed it to have been 
}a coagulated, unctuous substance, of vege- 
}table origin, and was sustained in the 
{theory by many eminent philosophers, 
including Sir David Brewster, who believed 
\the diamond was once a mass of gum, 
derived from certain species of wood, and 
that it subsequently assumed a crystalline 
‘form. Dana and others advance the opin- 
ion that it may have been produced by the 
slow decomposition of vegetable material, 
and even from animal matter. Burton says 
\it is younger than gold, and suggests the 
possibility that it may still be in process 
of formation, with capacity of growth. 
Specimens of the diamond have been found 
to enclose particles of gold, an evidence, 
he thinks, that its formation was more 
recent than that of the precious metal. 

The theory that the diamond was formed 
immediately from carbon by the action of 
heat is opposed by another, maintaining 
that it could not have been produced in 
this way, otherwise it would bave been con- 
sume. But the advocates of this view 
were not quite on their guard against a 
surprise, for some quickwitted opponent 
has found by experiments that the diamond 
will sustain great heat without combustion. 

~—Theodore Rothchild, in Bu.lion. 
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Wanted—a New Word. 
While savants are constantly revising the 
| Engiish language, and, while new words 
are daily being coined to meet new necessi- 
ties—some to die a natural death when their 
day of service is ended—some to be finally 
incorporated into our dictionaries as inte- 
| gral parts of our native tongue, there seems 
| still to be a want which no one has yet at- 
| tempted to fill. 
| He or those who shall at last settle upon 
| @ pronoun which will express common gen- 
| der will doubtless convey a boon upon an 
| English-speaking public. 
| This, however, has already beenattempted, 
' with, perhaps, no definite result, but with 
a reasonable hope that some day a satisfac- 
tory conclusion may be reached. 
| It would seem that, out of the 118,000 
| words to be found in Webster's Unabridged 
| of the present day, one might be able to 
, Select a word vo express or define any or 
}every emotion of which the human heart or 
| rain is capable. Yet from cover to cover, 
, where will a word be found to express that 
strong attachment which so often exists 
| between man and woman—an attachment 
enduring as earnest, but one in which there 
is no shade of che tender passion—just such 
an attachment as is expressed by the word 
“love,” from woman to woman or man to 
| Man. 
And ‘‘love” it is truly—something far be- 
a common ‘‘liking"’—but dare we say 
| it? 
| A hearty sentiment of fondaess of camar- 
|aderie, as the French have, it often exists 
between—well, between two married couples 
| let us say, for the sake of argument. 
| ‘The man is very fond of his friend and 
| of his friend’s wife; the woman regards her 
| husband's friend and his wife with the same 
| degree of fondness, but will they dare tell 
|the public that they ‘‘love” each other all 
jaround? Yetis there not something more 
| than mere liking in the bond which exists 
among these four people? No, clearly we 
| lack a very important word Who will win 
| fame by giviag it to us? 
The Bible hath it: “Kindly affectioned 
one to another.” That seems to be the 
‘idea in adjective form, but who will give us 
|a verb to express the samesentiment?—Em- 
ma C, Hewitt in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Legal Don’ts About Wills. 

Don't make a will without two wituesses ; 

better three. 

| Don’t neglect to declare it to be your last 
will and testament. 

Don’t let a person. interested in it be a 
| witness. 

| Don’t add a codicil unless you execute it 
| in the same way as the original will. 

| Don’t make a new will unless you revoke 
| or destroy the old one. 

| Don't negleet to make your witnesses 
write their full names and addresses. 

Don’t forget that if a woman your mar- 
| riage will invalidate a will already made. 
| Don’t make a new will without specifically 
| revoking the prior one and physically de- 

stroying it. 

Don’t make a will that does not provide 

for children that may be born. 

Don’t try to force a wife to accept cer- 
| tain property instead of dower. 

Don’t try to devise real property to an 
| alien. 

Don’t allow a minor to will away per- 
| sonal property, unless eighteen if male, and 
| sixteen if female. 

Don’t leave anything uncertain in a will. 
Don’t mention people by their nicknames. 

Don’t fail to specify which one is meant 
when two bear the same name. 

Don’t imagine that the contents of a 
|lost will may not be proved by good evi 
denve.—Lawyer Lockwood. . 
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Tue Scrence oF Por-Corn. In what 
| condition is the starchy interivr of the grain 
|just before it explodes? Tae common ex- 
'perience of the kitchen and laundry will 
help us here. In making up the mixture 
|for stiffening clothes, the laundress puts 
| starch into water and boils it, and we all 
| know that in this process it loses its pow- 
dery character and becomes blended with 
the water into a pasty, translucent mass. 
|The effect upon the individual starc-gran- 
'nle is a softening and considerable increase 
of its bulk, and, finally, its rupture and dif- 
| fusion through the water. While we can- 
not see the inside of the grain at the criti- 
cal moment when it has all but burst, we 
|may, in view of what we uow know, prob- 
jably surmise the truth. Is it not very like- 
ly that as the grain gets hotter and hotter, 
‘the moisture present in the cells, or in the 
| starch-granules themselves, softens thei 
first, and then, when the heat becomes tou 
great to permit its remaining in~the fluik! 
state, it suddenly turns to steam and the 
now plastic starch expands in every direc- 
tion, forming the little vesticles shown in 
‘the figure, losing at the same time, of 
course, the moisture and thus becoming 
‘firm and brittle again? This is the conclu 
sion to which I have been brougbt, and I 
|think of the wonderful physics of popped 
corn with great satisfaction whenever [ 
shake my popper over the glowing coals. 
‘(From ‘Why Corn Pops,” by Harry A. 
Doty, in St. Nichvula. for November. 
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EVENT AND OPINION. 
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Lever th Societies, as amended by Dr. F. E. | 


It was a hard condition that confronted 


| Clark of this city, president of the United | the woman whom we all feel too well ac- 


Bien vous soit, Gouverneur ! | 
Go to sea—the Maritime Exhibition. 


Don’t you wish now, you had bet on the | 
other man? 


Quail on toast is not bad, and the season 
for shooting is on. 


Every voter had to write a letter at the 
poles. X-plain, if you please. 


It stands to sense that base ball must be 
a foot-ball. Why these invidious distinc- 
tions? 


Now let the women voters take their turn 
at registration By ignoble dalliance many 
brethren got left. 


Voting is such an easy and decorous pro- | 
cess by the new method that the most 
chivalrous supporters of frail woman can 
hardly dread her contamination at the 
polls. 


All days are nights till the Chrysanthe- 
mum Show begins. Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday of next week will find the 
tent of all flower lovers pitched in Hortti- 
cultural Hall. 


Women have lost a staunch advocate by 
the death of Nikolai Gavrilovitch Tchernui- 
shevsky, author of the socialistic 
‘‘What’s To Be Done;” but he 
at which the world grew pale. 


novel, 
left a name 


The Russell men take their defeat witha 
very wry face; but do not mind them. A 
little girl’s mother once reproved her for 
making faces, and she exclaimed, “9, 
mother! would you take away the only 
consolation I have?” 


Haven't the children enjoyed Forepaugh 
this week! Their little animated faces, 
and clapping hands made a pretty offset to | 
the stage show at the Wednesday matinee. | 
Take them in this afternoon to see ‘‘John 
L. Sullivan” and ‘Lucy.” 


Up to Dec. 14, 1899, the date of the one 
hundredth anniversary of Gen. Washing- 
ton’s demise, we shall be called upon to 
celebrate the centenary of about every visit 
he made, and of every dinner he ate, After | 
that, a new hero t» the tore. 


A CHEERFUL POINT OF VIEW, 

Mrs. Pitifal, with the morning paper: 
‘‘An old woman eighty-four years old sui- 
cided yesterday morning by jumping from | 
a third story window in New York.” 

Maggie, with the breakfast tray :—‘‘She | 
was smar-rt, wasn’t she!” 


| 

A theatre is being built for the lunatics 
on Blackwell's Island. Roaring farces are 
prescribed for the patients and they are to 
constitute their own company. They are | 
sane enough, too, it is said, to each want 
the leading part. If they have any vacan- 
cies in the cast some consignments might 
be made from the regular profession. 


The East winds penetrate our street cars 
to the marrow of their passengers. Is 
there no way in which the waste heat in 
the electric currents might be utilized to 
make the temperature of the cars more 
bearable? Thus far no provision for com- 
fort has been made beyond carpeting the 
seats, but sand bags for the windows, or a 
series of resistance wires to save the heat | 
for the car, would fill a long fel' want. 


—————, 


The marine pieces, loaned to the art 
gallery of the Maritime Exhibition, in Me- 
chanics’ Building, are a magnificent atirac- 
tion in themselves. 

The great attractions of the art galleries 
will be probably three in number: Edward | 
Moran's ‘‘Unveiling of the Statue of Lib- 
erty,” loaned by Lucy Drexel, with the per- 
mission of the artist; C. E. Delort’s “‘Cap- 
ture of the Dutch Fleet by the Hussars of 
the French Republic,” (representing the 
much-disputed event in the war of the first | 
republic in 1794, of the capture by French 
cavalry of the Dutch fleet when it was 
frozen in the waters of the Texel), and the 
great work of William Turner’s which 
Ruskin did not weary of praising, ‘‘The 
Slave Ship.” 


We have been requested by @ correspond- 
ent to give the pledge of the Christian En- 


Society. It is believed the pledge, as 


| changed will unite all the congregations by | 
| making the young people more loyal to | 


their own church. The new pledge reads: 
“Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for | 
strength, I promise Him that I will strive 
to do whatever He would like to have me 
do; that I will make it the rule of my life 


to pray and read the Bible every day; that | 


I will support my own church in every way, 
especially by attending all her regular Sun 
day and mid-week services, unless prevent- 
ed by some reason which I can conscien- 
tiously give to my Saviour, and that, just 
so far as I know how, throughout my | 
whole life, I will endeavor to lead a Chris- | 
tian life. Asan active member, I promise | 
to be true to all my duties, to be present at, 
and to take some part, aside from singing, 
in every Christian Endeavor prayer meeting | 
unless hindered by some reason which | | 
can conscientiously give to my Lord and | 
Master. If obliged to be absent from the | 
monthly consecration-meeting of the | 
society, I will, if possible, send at least a 
verse of Scripture to be read in response to 
my name at the roll- call.” 


OBSERVATION 8. 


While there is so much to learn in the 
world it is necessary to begin upon it early, 
but there are disadvantages in this method. 
Children accept unquestioningly the 
elaborate system of social conditions that 
ages of civilization have wrought out, and 
whatever is. is right and natural in their 
sight. The old lady whose first railroad 
journey terminated ina smashup was not 
disconcerted. She supposed that was the 
way the cars always stopped. And with 


|such guileless confidence in the omnipo- 


tence of custom and the wisdom of things- 
as-they-be, do our confiding youth accept 
the wonders of history, and the structures 
builded by the fathers. 

For this reason we miss the opportunity, 
when we are grown, of passing unbiased 
judgment upon the classics of literature. 
We read them in our youth, when one sys- 
tem of reasoning was as good as another, 
and we did not dream of setting up our 
immature logic against the wisdom of the 
ancients. Now that we are no longer callow, 
we regard this same wisdom with a mixture 
of veneration and indifference, our hands 
being too full of matters pertaining wo to- 
| day to admit of much work among yester- 
‘day’ 8 relics. 

But it would be interesting to know how 
a production like ‘‘Othello” would impress 
a nineteenth century audience uson whom 
it might be sprung, for the first time, by 
some latter day dramatist. Ibsen’s play, 


produced here last week, caused an amount | 


| quainted with to call ‘‘Mrs. Helmer.” But 
| the Nora whom we thought we knew would 
more consistently have taken the politic 
lcourse. Her long indulgence in thoughtless 
| little deceptions and seemingly enforced 
‘concealments would have fitted her for just 
| such a superficial life as thousands of wives 
are living to-day. Her ideal shattered, and 
| her love dead, she would have lived on, out- 
| wardly placid, gently silent, not a smoth 
|ered volcano—merely a ‘‘cambric rose,” 
| fair to look at, but lifeless in heart. All 
jfor the sake of those two flower-faced 
|children, whose maternity was surely a 
|matter of concern to her, though their 
| father was to her, spiritually,‘‘a stranger.” 
There is something extraordinary in this 
[power of Ibsen’s to take hold upon the im- 
|agination and the heart. Hardiv ina de- 
cade does the play-gcing public witness a 
| drama that may not be forgotten on leaving 
} the foyer. Elaborate scenic effects, mag- 
nificent costuming, complicated plot, dra- 
| matic crises, crime, counter plot, we look on 
with more or less interest, but go our way 
and forget it all. “The Doll's Home” 
‘lacked almost every device usually depend- 
ed upon for theatrical effect. In the simple 
enacted, with 
no more powerful accessories than human 
emotions; yet with the touch of 
which is the despair of art,the most striking 
‘results were obtained. The human heart 
| seemed to be opened from the back of the 
case, as it were, and we looked in upon the 
'complicated springs and the whole delicate 


home room each scene was 


nature, 


} mechanism, that meantime was marking its | 


results on the everyday dial. 


The topic is a week old, and custom 


.| and tradition forbid more than a passing 


| reference to any but the latest sensations ; 
|but Boston is taking Ibsen very seriously, 
| and calls for more of the same. 

It is aggravating in the extreme that 
we should be allowed but a single oppor- 
tunity to see this remarkable play, while 
inane and artificial productions hold the 
boards for an unlimited period. 

In mercy to Miss Cameron, however, 
| the representations of the play should be 
few and far between, for upon her falls 
| almost the entire burden of the action, and 


‘the nervous strain involved in playing the | 


|role of Nora, as she plays it, 
| incalculable. 

| But she awoke to find herself famous, 
jand no one who has seen the Nora of 
| Beatrice Cameron will ever care to see any 
\other, for it seems inseparable from her 
magnetic personality. 


is simply 


| of perturbation to which our theatre going | 


| community is entirely anused. 


spectators were affected by it much as 
they might have been had they unintention- 
ally witnessed a family tragedy in the 
adjacent suite of their apartment hotel. 
They took sides. Nora’s course in leaving 
her husband and home was discussed, as 
the latest unexpected move in the political 
field is talked over, 


for a home-making people. 
child woman of to-day, and the atmosphere 
in which she awoke was electric with the 


progressive trend of the out-guing century. | 
She realized that life held possibilities | 
card-board shelter she had 


outside the 
called home, and when life there became 


unbearable she felt herself thrilled with the | 


capability of an independent and individual 
existence. And she went out to face it. 


Yet, as previously said, the curtain did 
well to fall upon her exit. 
been too long velvet shod, to set forth, 
bared and tender among the brambles of 
life’s pitiless way. Yet, on the other hand 
had she remained, her heart that had been 


| a free-playing fountain of love, and gener- 


ous, if ill-advised impulses, would find, 


when its frozen waters broke their confines, | 


only bitterness and distrust where sweet- 
ness had been. 


And that would maka & poor centre-piec e 


for a home. 


There was | 
;an odd sense of reality about it, and the | 


with the additional | 
| human interest that domestic affairs possess 
Nora was the | 


Her feet had | 


to see Ibsen’s plays. 


pose by the title that ‘‘A Doll's Home,” was 


NOVEMBER », j< 


| whether we agree with their social theorie 
or not—and we probably shall not—,, 
are sure of artistic, energetic and unusua) 
works of art. 


Ibsen is a solitary man, and he A 
much among the creations of his own fer. | 
tile imagination, and that he knows 4) ; 
their c :pabilities and idiosyncracies of men” | 
tal makeup becomes at once apparent op { 
witnessing a single specimen of his plays i 

4 
; 


There is a logical sequenve in dialogue 


land innumerable little side-lights on char. ¥ 


| himself thus writes : 


iI have the eight characters of a drama t 


‘considerably from each other. 


iI might 
| points. 


| know 


} 


| 


acter, that make his creations the 
breathing things they are. 


Vix 
il ing 


Concerning his manner of working |b. 


When I vm writing, | must be alon { 
do with, | have society enough; they kee 
me busy; I must learn to know them. And 
the process of making their acquaintance 
is slow and painful. I make, as a ruk 
three casts of my dramas, which differ 
I mean 

characteristics, not in the course of th: 
tre tment. When I first settle down 
work out my materials, I feel as if I had! 
got to know my characters on a railway | 
journey; the first acquaintance is struck 
up, and we have chatted about this and 
that. When I wr.te it down again, [ a 
ready see everything much more clearly 
and [| know the people as if I had stayed 
with them for a month at a watering plac: 

I have grasped the leading points of their 
characters and their little peculiarities, but 
yet makea mistake in important 
At last, in the final cast, | hav: 
reached the limits of my acquaintances: | 
my people from close and lasting 
|intercourse; they are my trusted friends 
who have no surprises in store for me; 
I see them now, 


And so, 


as 
so shall I always see them 


judging by ‘‘Nora,” we shall no. 


; soon forget them ourselves. 


Aud now, after this brief digression o! 


j}a column or two, perhaps the Observer can 


jthem, and pretty 


succeed in saying, What would an audienc« 
think of the story of the Moor and Desd: 
mona, if everybody had not 
graduating from the primer, 
sitaations for granted? 
Othello was a bit harder upon Desdemona 
than was Torwald Helmer upon Nora, but 
this was in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when women knew their place 
Othello called her names—a great many of 
hard ones—he raved at 
scorned her, and he spurned her 


read it ou 
and taken its 


her, he 


entreaties for an understanding and made a 
| huge brute of himself generally, and Des 


j 


|to win her lord again. 


demona, without the shadow of wrong 
upon her conscience, is not repelled 
offended »by his fierceness. She only 
crushed, and anxious to know what to do 
In™this sanctified 


is 


| way does she take her affliction :— 


Children, however, should not be taken | 
Possibly led to sup- | 


{a juvenile drama, many small people at- | 


,tended its matinee presentation at the 
| Globe, and it is to be hoped that the misled 
|parents carefully rinsed out those little 
pitchers on their return home, lest Nora’s 
easy and captivating falsity of speech 
leave a contaminating taint. If children 


| Comfort forswear me! 


“I know not how I lost him. Here I kneel 

if ere my will did trespass ’gainst his love, 
Either in discourse of thought, or actual deed, 
Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any sensc, 
Delighted them in any other form; 

Or that I do not yet, and ever did, 

And ever will,—though he do shake me ofl 

To beggarly divorcement,—love him dearly, 
Unkindness may do much 


| And his unkindness may defeat my life, 
| But never taint my love.” 


are to be brought up to worship any ab-_ 


| embarrassing the situations involved by the 
candor of the enfant terrible. 


not feel like saying much about 
Doll's 
ing it. 


‘*The 
Home”—but that was just after see. 
It took time to recover from the 


stract principle, let it be trath, however | 


That is the kind of woman that a cer- 


| tain type of mankind in all generations has 
|; approved. A pretty toy for his loving hours 


/an unresisting 


Last week the Observer said, One does. 


| Spell, and now, though other topics press | 


/upon the attention, Ibsen has the field. 


One cannot help regretting that he is | 


\sixty-one. He ought to be thirty, and if 
raised among the pines of America rather 
| shen the firs of Norway, so much the better. | 
>Yet his plays are cosmopolitan, and his 
| dramatic situations fit Boston as well as | 
; Bergen. 


Just what we shall get when his other 
half dozen and more of social dramas are 
presented to us, it is not easy to say, but 


} 


of Society,” ‘‘Ghosts,” ‘‘An Enemy of So- 
,clety,” and ‘‘The Young Men’s League,” 
| before another season has passed; and 


‘‘door-mat,” or spaniel o1 
which he may tramp in his bursts of rage. 
who will lick his hand in delight on resto: 
ation to favor. 

If Ibsen took the other extreme in making 
Nora shake off the dust of her feet upor 
her home at the first harsh words that in 
vaded it, perhaps between Shakespeare and 
Ibsen the average muy be struck. Desc: 
mona clung to her lord, and was butchered 
for her pains, and with her dying breat! 
| Hea to defend him. 

“Who hath done this deed ’”’ 


“Nobody; I myself; farewell. Commend me to 
my kind lord,” 


So dies the seventeenth century woman; 


first and above all a wife, and incidentally, 
and little to the purpose, herself an indi- 


| we may confidently look for ‘‘The Pillars | 


vidual. 
That the world do move is evidenced by 
the fact that no dramatist would dare, even 


if he could, to construct a cheracter on 
| 
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those lines in the clearing social atmosphere 
of to-day. 





Salvini’s presentation of the Moor was 
something phenomenal in its realistic bru- 
tality. 

When he seized Iago by the throat and 
jalf killed himin demanding ‘‘ocular proof,” 
one dreaded the cumulative effect of his 
‘waked wrath,” and indeed it comprehended 


all the brutal and untamed instincts of the | 


animal, with the capacity, wholly human, of 
afflicting mental torture upon its victim. 
With Desdemona, the non-Italian speak- 
ing speaking part of the audience could ex- 
claim :— 
“Tt understand the fury in your words, 
But not the words.” 


—- 


That his fury told upon the gentle Des- 
demona no spectator could doubt, as the! 
modus operandi of her agitation—so to say 


was with exceptional kindness nade man- 
ifest to the public. Indeed Miss Brookyp 
iay be exonerated from all charge of over- 
dressing the part. 

But she made an ideally beautiful Desda- 
mona. 

The Tremont is certainly a very ornate 
and elegant playhouse. The fact grows 
upon the frequenter of its walls. There is 
something about its atmosphere that seems 
to make it encumbent upon Bohemia to go 
home and exchange business attire for 
the dress suit, and the street gown for 
eVening dress and diamonds, before coming 
into the softened radiance of its auditorium. 

The Tremont theatre will do credit to the 
age when, some thousands of years hence, 
it shall be excavated, Pompeii-wise 
the ashes of time. 


from 


Not that anybody supposes Boston is ever 
going under so much asa film of oblivion, 
but we must say things sometimes for rhe- 
torical effect. 

it is eminently fitting that this city of 
many scribes should put herself constantly 
on record, but truly Boston is a much-de- 
scribed town. Prof. Gilman, of Cambridge, 
has just written ‘‘The Story of Boston,” up 
to date, for the series of Great Cities of the 
Republic, and notwithstanding the triteness 
of his subject, he has made a most enter- 
taining book. 


We are a long way past wigwam days, 
and among other advances of civilization 
we have a limited supply of gold and silver 
coin to supplant the use of musket balls as 
legal tender, but most noticeable of all no 
historian can now deplore ‘‘the entire lack of 
alithe delights of intellectual intercourse 
and of literature, save those of the most 
lugubrious characver.” 





Again our ‘hired girls” are not called 
upon to add to their onerous duties firing at 
wild Indians, and throwing shovelfuls of 
live coals in their faces, after the fashion of 
a plucky Dorchester maid-servant, in 1675. 
She was a good sort of a girl to have 
around in an emergency, as she further- 
more proved by hiding the two children 
left in her charge, under two brass kettles 
before she opened hostilities. 





It is doubtful if the ‘‘lady of the house” 
could have done better herself had she been 
at home, for those Puritan women seem to 
have had their element of frivolity. As 
early as 1635-the Agawam Cobbler delivered 
scathingly satirical tirades against the fol- 
lies of his country women, and we see, in 
his polysyllabic grandiloquence the foun 
tain head of modern Boston’s cultured 
rhetoric. He did not like their head gear, 
and remarks: ‘‘It is a most unworthy thing 
for men that have bones in them to spend 
their lives in making fiddle-cases for futu- 
lous women’s fancies; which are the very 
pettitoes of infirmity, the giblets of per- 
quisquillion toys ... When I hear a nugi- 
perous gentledame inquire what dress the 
queen is in this week—what is the nudiuste- 


| gizzard of a trifle of a trifle, the product of 
| & quarter of a cipher, the epitome of noth- 
| ing, fitter to be kickt, if she were of a kick- 
| atte substance, than either honored or hu- 
mored.” 
| 

| 

It must have been very dreadful to be 
| looked at in that way. 


| 


But Boston had her very strict side, and 
her people were above all else, a church 
| going people. Each person was summoned 


| twiee each Sunday by drum beat to the 


meeting-house, where, carefully divided 

as to sex, they were to sit through the long 
| Services, kept in strict order, meantime by 
| the tithing-man. The services were made 
| interesting by singing from the Psalter 
| Without instrumental accompaniment, long 
and weak paraphases of the Psalms, to any 
one of five to ten tunes, which comprised 
their entire collection for eighty or ninety 
years. 


Their prayers were no brief petitions, 
and the sermon was spun out to fill the 
space of an hour, as measured by the sand- 
glass visible on the preacher's desk. Be- 
sides all this, ministers were 
invited to offer their exhortations to the 
people, and if they complied their per- 


visiting 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


critics to prove that his was no such great 


influence after all. The re-reading of the 
letters in which he chronicled, with over- 
flowing of hot-hearted, amazed and most 
manly pride and happiness, the story of 


his triumphant progress through England | 


and Ireland, Scotland and America on 
those wonderful reading tours, marks, 
with a contrast that leaves one breath- 
less, the gulf between his art and 
that of his little modern critics; the con- 
trast between the power and the permanence 
of his influence and theirs. 


~*~ 
** 


The intense amusement such a contrast 
affords, finds food in recalling the wearied 
and perfunctorily polite expression with 
| which the audiences at the Authors’ Read- 
ings of now-a-days, listen to Mr. Howells, 
jas he expounds the manner in which his 
heroines put on pillowcases with their teeth, 
or put on a postage-stamp with the side of 
the thumb; and then recall—with what a 
dimness of the eyes, Good Heaven! and 
with what a swelling and beating of the 
; throat, as if the heart leaped there !—the 
audiences which used to crowd Tremont 
Temple to suffocation, back there in the 
sixties; boys absolutely balancing them- 
| selves on the railings of the galleries, wo- 


men holding on to the legs of the reader's | 


table to keep themselves from being swept 
baokward under his feet; the cheers from 
thousands of throats; the tears that poured 
| down the faces of strong men; the mighty 
}laughter that billowed up until it beat 


against the roof and walls like thundering | 


. ' , > 
formance was c “ wey ” breakers of the sea of sound! And when 
ComaECS Wes Gales “EnepEmay ne, | the reading wus over, the wild rush to the 


In those good old days, two or three | Gressing-room to plead for but a glance, a 
persons who might meet by accident on | touch of the hand; the searching of the 
the street on what was called the Sabbath | platform for one precious fallen leaf of the 
Day, were not permitted to stop to talk; | TO8¢ F the geranium the wizard had worn 


. | that night; the homeward walk, when one 
they might not walk down to the water-| trod on air, and moved in the light that 


side on hot summer days, nor take the air | never shone on land or sea! 
on the Common. + « 


Nor do we learn that they ran steamers | Is it true that no such glorious greeting 
to Nantasket, or held sacred concerts in | Ti8es toward any writer of to-day, oniy be- 
8 ;cause the world has put away its emotions 

thelr theatres (!) and halls. }in putting away childish things? Unlikely: 
: |.more likely that the right-headed old 
Harvard College, which as early as 1636 | world puts away, with childish things, 


came practically into being, was not then 
‘ “tbe ‘ eA aoe | the giants who have passed from sight, and 
What it is to-day. Its first school-mastel, | the little amateur photographs of the inter- 
Mr. Nathaniel Eaton, believed in corporal | jor of third class boarding-houses and thira 
punishment; but he overdid the matter. — ome ve with Bm ~ nem 

b dated +4 ree . ;.. | critics boast themseives of supplanting the 
He tried it upon his usher, Mr. Nathaniel giants’ work. Let another giant arise, and 
Briscoe, whom he proceeded to beat for the 


space of about two hours with a walnut- | how to give,gigantic welcomes. 
tree post, big enough to have killed a) 7" 


alike the little modern critics’ judgment of | 


ihe will find the world has not forgotten | 


5 


in seeking to go behind what Mr. Winter 
/might vigorously call the the ‘‘flannel 
| jawed” tradition of the stage Richard, is 
| going to be an ancestor. Why not? 


“* 
* 


I have been so occupied, amused, rejoiced 
or disgusted with the many and diametri- 
cally opposed critical estimates of Mans- 
| tlelds’s ‘‘Richard,” that [ have had no time 
|to make up my own mind as to what I 
think of it. WhenIdo I shall of course 
telegraph my conclusions to Mr. Mansfield, 
| at once, and relieve the strain of his natural 
| anxlety on the subject. 
Dorotay Lunpr. 


| pats ah aie 


| Electricity and Music. 





; One of the latest inventions in musical 
| instruments is an Electric Piano. With this 
| instrument the most difficult composition, 
| of Beethoven, Lszt or Chopin, are rendered 
| with accuracy, rivaling even the execution 
| of the greatest artists. We understand the 
| public will soon be afforded an opportunity 
| of witnessing the playing of these wonder- 

ful instruments, as a series of concerts will 
|soon be given in this city in which these 
| pianos will be used. 


CITY CHAT. 


By the retirement of Dr. Bartol from 
service, Dr. Miner becomes the senior pas- 
| tor of Boston. 


| ‘The Munroe School of Oratory, of which 
| Protessor Emerson is President, is in a par- 
| ticularly flourishing condition, and the in- 
| struction given there is of a high order of 
excellence. 


Mr. and Mrs. John C. Rolfe will spend 
| this winter at Cambridge. Mr. Rolfe was 
last year at the American School at Athens, 
| and is now an instructor in Greek and Latin 
| at Harvard. 


| Dr. Salome B. Merrill delivered an able 
| lecture on ‘The Brain,” before the Ladies 
| Physiological Institute Thursday afternoon. 
| A committee has been appointed to secure a 
| permanent lecture fund, that the best talent 
|may be obtained. 


| At the meeting of the New England 
| Woman’s Club, Monday afternoon, the first 
| paper of this season will be read by Miss 
| Heloise EK. Hersey, on ‘The Requisites in 


| the Education of an American Gentlewo- 
man.” 


Mrs. Mary C. Leavitt, of Boston, who is 
jon a temperance-ad vocating tour around 
| the world, has lately been the guest of John 


horse, and a yard in length. Our historian 
records that 
this unscholarly exercise Mr. 
thought that he was about to be murdered, 
whereupon he ‘fell to prayer,’ and Mr. 
Eaton only raised his blows the harder, 


accusing his poor usher of ‘taking the 


name of God in vain.’” 


“during the two hours of : 
Briseoe \of one of his Christmas stories to a little | 


There is a mention, in the letters, of the ag ey od renner ees in London, 
| Mrs. L «1 70,000 miles since 

evening when Dickens read the manuscript she set out in 1884. 
company of his close friends, in London:| The regular business meeting of the 
Forster, I think, Lemon, Macready, | Woman’s Press Association, was held at the 
Madise and others. And he stopped the | Parker House on Wednesday afternoon. 
reading, his voice dcowned by Macready’s | Several new members were admitted, rais- 
sobs. Let us picture Howells reading a chap- | ing the rollto 103. Twenty-five dollars was 
‘ter from ‘‘ Lapham” or ‘‘Barker” to those who | voted as a gift from the Association to the 


Mr. Eaton was wont to vary the mono- 
tonv of his duties by beating the ‘‘Harvard 
men” in that way,and more than all this 
of ordinarily giving them only 
and pudding and that very homely” though 
their friends gave him large allowance for 
their board. He overreached himself in 


obliged to pay thirty pounds, 


“porridge 


the case of Mr. Briscoe, whom he was | 
besides 


| stand in our time where Forster and Mac 
|ready stood. Can we not guage the in- 
| tensity of emotion with which his efforts 
would be met? Perhaps not, fully. Actors 
are emotional beings, even to-day ; 
|} dom has been known to bring the tears. 
* * 
cs 


But O, the contrast between the old art 
land the new! And QO, the pity of it Iago! 


7 * 
* 


The writings of my lively contemporary, 
the ‘‘Harlequin” of the Home Journal, are 


bore- | 


Philip Welch memorial fund. It was an- 
nounced that at the next meeting, Noy. 20, 
Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods would read a 
| paper on ‘‘Co-Operation in Journalism.” 





PERSONAL. 


| The news that Mr. Froude is to write a 
|\life of Lord Beaconstield is gratifying in 
|many respects. It is not probable that he 
| will yield to the popular English demand 
| that the late Premier shall be considered as 
|a man without a fault, and from the liter- 


being heavily fined and discharged from 
his position, He fled to Virginia, where 
‘the was given up of God to extreme pride 
and sensuality, being usually drunken, as 


rarely open to the charge of Philistinisin paw “_ Db ter cpg to be entertain- 
either in point of view, or in phraseology. |'"8 #9¢ Of & % 

But one remark in the amusing screed of | Mrs. Kendal is by extraction a Jewess. 
last week, voiced Philistia in every syllable. | The actress’s mother was a Jewess, and her 


the custom is there. ” 


“FLEETING SHOWS. 

















of the Letters of Charles Dickens. 
| ** 


| ‘There are certain chords of music which | 
one can never hear struck, whether by full 
orchestra or croaking barrel-organ, without 
being stirred, thrilled, moved to the heart. 
Their power does not wane with familiar- 
ity; rather the dearness of old associations 
blends witia it, and makes it tenfold stronger. 
Some individualities are like that. There is 
something warming, vitalizing, inspiring 





} weet that no one 


| to love the other. 


* 
x * 


| To us old fogies who remember the time 
when Dickens and his books were issues of 
rian fashion of the court,—with egge to be | to-day, there is something very funny in 


in it in all haste: I look at her as the very | the lordly attempts of our little modern 


It is very interesting looking backward. 


A striking illustration of the shows that 
do not fleet, is the outspoken rejoicing with 
which, twenty years after his death, critics 
and readers alike welcome the new edition 


in even remote contact with them. Such 
was the individuality of Dickens. It so 
|shone and rung through every line he 


could dissociate the 
man from his works; and to love one was 


It was that which pronounced it ‘‘absurd” 
for so youngamanas Mr. Richard Mans- 


field to have formed a new, firm and brill- | 


liant conception of Richard IU. 


* 
“= « 


That is what Philistia is always saying 
| about everything from a question of Bible 
|\exegesis downward: how 


can there be 


| mother’s father was a Jewish rabbi. Her 
mother’s name was Elizabetta Merinus. 
The tamily came originally from Holland, 
| where their ancestry had migrated from 
Spain, and, like Rachel, Bernhardt and other 
great stars, her Jewish blood has been no 
| mean factor in making her so fine an artist. 


Oscar Wilde is described as having set- 


|anything new, when so much has been said | tled down into a sedate literary man—a 


jalready? And what right has any auda 


| strong, broad-shouldered, athletic fellow, 


cious young person to upset a time-hon- | with no nonsense about him and an evident 


ored tradition? 


* * 
* 


But young people wili do it, 
same. 


ology are in their shrouds just yet. 
moves. 


of a new conception of anything. 
“new conception may in itself be absurd; 


just the | thorn stick in his haad. 
No subject is ever exhausted; no 


garment is permanent but a shroud, and 
neither art nor literature, science nor the- 


| determination on his part to make fame and 
|}money. He goes about London with an 
armful of papers and with a huge black- 
He lectures now 
| and then, writes steadily for the magazines 
and edits the Woman’s World. It is said 
|that he shows positive genius in managing 


Young |a large staff of feminine contributors. As 
eyes have keen insight, and the world 


| a reviewer of current literature he is thought 


There is no absurdity in tne fact | to be extremely clever. 
The | 


| Mr. Smalley says that the Daily News 


that is matter for sifting, argument and |@ppears to have decided to push Mr. John 


judgment; but there is nothing absurd in | Morley as leader in succession to Mr. Glad- 


its being offered. 
| there is. 


and Galileo and Luther and Harvey and | 


But Philistia always says Stone. 
Philistia said so to Columbus, | Gladstonian organ, look to Mr. Morley for 


Hundreds of thousands, says this 


| guidance in difficulty and for encourage- 


Jenner and Salvini and Irving. Mr. Mans- | ent in conflict only less eagerly than they 


field may well hold up his head at finding | look to Mr. Gladstone himself. 


himself in such company 
* * 
*x 


The Daily 
News is. however, almost alone in discués- 


ing publicly what shall be done when Mr. 
|Gladstone dies. Mr. Morley is meantime 


Someone once reproached a great man | distinguishing himself by speeches hostile 


for having no ancestors. 
ancestor!” he said. Perhaps Mr. Mansfield 


“T shall he an to the new scheme of turning the. British 


Empire into a. federation. 
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NEW LITERATURE, 

‘‘Notes of Lessons for Young Teachers.” 
With Models from actual Examination Pa- 
pers, comes from the pen of John Taylor. 
The author has served many of the best 
years of his life as principal of a large 
school. He explains the essentiat features 
of a lesson, sketches the plan, discusses the 
subject matter, gives valuable hints on the 
manner of a teacher, with a short chapter 
on tact, and shows how to prepare and give 
a lesson. Adviceand information and hints 
on matter and method are presented to the 
young teacher. 16mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 

{Notes of Lessons For Young Teachers by John 
Taylor. Boston School Supply Co. Boston. | 

The bound volume of St. Nicholas for 
the past year is indeed a most attractive 
book. It is in two parts thus making the 
volume more convenient in size. It con- 
tains about one thousand pictures, many of 
them of large size. The other attractions 
are as follows: A Charming Story called 
“Little Saint Elizabeth,” by Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. A Most Interesting Ac- 
count of ‘Fauntleroy’ and Elsie Leslie 
Lyde,” by Lucy C. Lillie, beautifully illus- 
trated; and a description of ‘Little Lord 
Fauntleroy’ as a play in London,” by Cecil 
W. Franklyn. There is a Serial Story, En- 
titled ‘The Bells of Ste. Anne,” by Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood. 

There are also Tales of Pastime and Ad 
venture by Mabel Louise Todd. Besides 
the fiction, there are some true stories, 
about ‘Stanley; by Frank R. Stockton; and 
many others by well-known writers. 

For Little Folk, there are The Bunny 


Stories, illustrated, by John H. Jewett; | 


“The Brownies’ Garden,” ‘The Brownies’ 
Snow Man,” by Palmer Cox. It is indeed 
a veritable storehouse of entertainment for 
the young and old. 

(St. Nicholas, an Iilustrated Magazine for Young 


Folks. Bound Volume XVI. (in Two Parts.) | 


Nov. '83 to Oct. "98 Price, $4.00; $2:0 per part. 
The Century Co. Publishers, New York.) 

The bound volume of ‘‘Babyland” for 
1889, edited by the editor of Wide Awake, 
is a charming little book. 
Baby's Picture Book with an exquisite col- 
ored frontispiece, pictures big and pictures 


little, pictures grave and pictures merry, | 


shadow and outline pictures — enough vo 
gladden a whole year of babyhood. 
(Babyland for 188, Price 75 cents, Boston: D. 
Lothrop Company.| 
“The Life-Work of the Author of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,” by Florine Thayer McCray, 
is a book that will find many interesting 


readers telling as it does of the most fa- 


It is a complete | 


‘This volume contains 960 pages and 435 


‘illustrations, of which 35 are full-page 
| pictures, including frontispiece portraits of 
Moliere, Tennyson, Corot, and Chief-Jus- 
tice Marshall. ‘The contents include; A 


History,” by John G. Nicolay and John | 


Hay. Valuable papers on Samoa, by Har- 
|vey W. Whitaker, and George H. Bates. 
Siberia and the Exile System, is absorb- 
ingly treated, by George Kennan. In 
| American Fiction occur the conclusion of 
| “The Last Assembly Ba'l,” by Mary Hal- 
lock Foote; “The Old Bascom Place,” by 
Joel Chandler Harris, illustrated by E. W. 
Kemble; ‘‘Ben and Judas,” by Maurice 
Thompson; ‘‘King Solomon of Kentucky,” 
|tyy James Lane Allen; ‘‘Fils’s Garden,” by 
Thos. Wentworth Higginson; ‘‘A Positive 
Romance,” by Edward Bellamy: ‘‘The 
Woman in the Case,” by George A. Hib- 
jbard; ‘San Antonio of the Gardens,” by 
| Thomas A. Janvier, and others. Several of 
Cable’s Strange Stories of Louisiana ap- 
|pears, and many papers on art elegantly 
illustrated. Among the special papers are 
\three by Charles de Kay; ‘‘The Monasta- 
| ries of Ireland!” ‘Early Heroes of Ire- 


\land;” ‘‘Women in Early L[reland”—beau- | 


tifully illustrated; ‘‘Reminiscences of the 
Herschels,” by Maria Mitchell, with a 
| portrait of the author, and a picture of her 


observatory, and a matchless variety of | 


other important articles on Education, Bible 
Study, Pictures of the Far West, and 
poems by the leading writers of the day. 
|The departments are a mine of entertain- 
| ment in themselves, aud the volame as now 
issued is a rare prize to the lover of litera- 
ture. 


[The Century Magazine, May—October. 1589. 
Century Publishing Company, New York. | 


‘“‘Acadian Legends and Lyries,” Is a vol- 
ume of poems from the facile pen of 
Arthur Wentworth Eaton. In these Acad- 
jian Legends there is not only much excel- 
lent verse but there is displayed so intimate 
\a knowledge of his interesting country 
|to show that the poet is deeply versed in 
jall the quaint legends of Acadia. The 
| Lyrics are on various subjects, some of 
|them pertinent particnlarly to New En- 
|gland, and some of them iimited as to no 
time or place. There is in addition a num- 
ber of sonnets of unusual excellence; 
|gome upon subjects not hitherto given a 
| metrieal treatment, notably the sonnet on 
Elisha Mulferd, which speaks truly and 
|tenderly of the modest but great philoso- 
phicai scholar who died some three years 
| since in Cambridge. _Mr. Eaton has already 
achieved an enviable place among the 
thinkers of the day, by his book entitled 


mous literary woman of her days. In this | ‘‘The Heart of the Croeds,” published not 


busy age, an author who carefully con- 


| long ago; and his verses that have appeared 


denses into convenient form, the life-work | with considerable frequency in the current 
of a volaminous writer renders a practical | literature of the day have already given 


service. 
tiously performed by Florine Thayer Mce- 
Cray. : 
permission to write this book, and furnished 
valuable assistance, as did her son, Rey. 
Charles E. Stowe, and various othe: mem- 
bers of the Stowe and Beecher families. 


This labor has been conscien-/ him an honorable place among our younger 


poets. The present volume will serve to 


Mrs. Stowe gave Mrs. McCray full | bring him yet more before the attention of 


| cultarest readers. Mr. Eaton is still a 
| young man, and the world may look for- 
| ward to receiving many more contributions 
| from his pen. 


The book is not strictly a biography, but| [Acadian Legends and Lyrics, by Arthu Went- 


rather a sketch of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s | Worth Eaton. ‘London anc 


literary career, with an outline of each of 
her works, including a commentary and crit- 
icism on them, and such facts and incidents 
as led up to their preparation and resulted 
from their publication. It also contains a 
digest of opinions by eminent reviewers; 
an account of Mrs. Stowe’s travels, ova- 
tions, methods of work, personal appear- 
ance, and immense sale of her works; and 
also the bitter opposition aroused by the 
publication of her honest convictions — 
especially by the heavy blow she dealt 
against slavery in ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and 
her denunciation of high toned corruption 
in her vindication of Lady Byron. In a 


word, this is a volume, admirably adapted to | 
help those who have not the time to make | 


for themselves so thorough an acquaintance 
with the literary 'ife of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 

The Life-Work of the Author of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” By Florine Thayer McOray, author of 
“Environment,” etc. Price, $2.00, \ 

Funk & Wagnalis.} 


“The Odd Number” is a volume of thir- 


teen tales by Guy de Maupassant, translated 
into English by Jonathan Sturges, with an 
introduction by Henry James. These thir- 
teen stories includes those entitled ‘‘Happi- 
ness,” ‘“‘A Coward,” “The Wolt,” “The 
Necklace,” The Confession,” and ‘Little 
Soldier.” They are excellent stories, weil 
translated. {n his introduction Mr. James 
says that between the lines of this author's 


stories ‘‘we seem to read of that partly | 
pleasant and wholly modern invention, a | 


roving existence in which, for art, no im- 
pression is wasted. M. de Maupassant 
travels, explores, navigates, shoots, goes up 
in balloons, and writes. He treats of the 
north and south, evidently makes ‘copy’ of 
everything that happens to him, and, in the 
interest of such copy and happenings, 
ranges from Etretat to the depths of Alge- 
ria.” 

|The Odd Number, thirteen Tales by Guy de 


Maupassant, New York, llarper & Brothers. Re. | 


ceived from W. B. Clarke & Uo., Boston. 

The Century Publishing Company, has 
just issued its last volume from May to 
October in book form, beautifully bound. 


ew York: | 


New York, White & 
Allan. Received from Damrell & Upham, Roston.} 


“Little Miss Weezy’s Sister,” is the third 
|of Penn Shirley's ‘‘Weezy” books. It has 
| just come from the press of Lee & Shepard, 
jand is fully equal to “Little Miss Weezy’ 
|and ‘Little Miss Weezy's Rrother,” of which 
|it is a companion volume. The ‘‘Weezy” 
|books are similar in character to Sophie 


| May’s popular Young Folks’ volumes, which 


jhave achieved world-wide reputation as 
desirable children’s books. Penn Shirley, 
| who Is a sister of Sophie May, has followed 
the general plan and style of story which 
| characterize her gifted sister's ‘Little Prady 
Stories,” ‘‘Dotty Dimple Series,” ‘Little 
Prudy Flyaway Series,” ‘‘Flaxie Frizzle Sto- 
ries,” etc.—all charming story books; and 
‘Little Miss Weezy’s Sister,” will not dis- 
appoint the reader by any lack of interest- 
ing and instructive composition. 


[Little Miss Weezy. By Penn Shirley. Price 
| 75 cents, Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


William Waldorf Astor's new book 
“Sforza,” is a volume sumewhat upon the 
pattern of his former one ‘‘Valentine,” and 
the scene is laid at the same time in the 
reign of Louis XII. of France. This Sforza 
)18 the Luduvico who was the intriguing and 
|perfidious Duke of Venice, and this story 
takes up his fortunes when they are in the 
Gecline, and the French King is on his way 
to attack the Duke. This was a time par- 
ticularly rich in material for the novelist, 
and he can hardly suffer from lack of inci- 
dents uf an authentic and historical charac- 
ter on which to base a romance. There is 
doubtless no work of fiction that more re- 
quires a master hand than does the histori- 
cal novel, for one must at the same time 
keep the essential facts of history inviolate 
and weave through them all the illumining 
threads of imagination. Mr. Astor in this 
book, as well as in the former one, has 
| proved himself a scholar of no little indus- 
|try and patience. He has well informed 
himself upon the period of which he writes. 
Nor does the book lack in imaginative qual- 
ities. It cannot be claimed for it however 
that it is a perfect piece of work from the 
the standpoint of art. It often lacks har- 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


mony and just sense of proportion. Ii is 
| however a readable book, and the very large 
‘attention that it will receive because of its 
|author’s personality will be adequately re- 
| paid by the many good qualities of the work. 


{Sferza, A Tale of Milan. By William Waldorf 
Astor; (barles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Boston is never tired of reading about 
| herself, and the new ‘‘Story of Boston,” now 
prepared by Arthur Gilman, A. M., for the 
“Great Ci.ies of the Republic” series, will 
| minister pleasantly to that trait. Not much 
new material remains to be gathered con- 
| cerning the early days of this good town, 
but Prof. Gilman has made of his task a 
| ‘Study of independency,” and an examin- 
jation of the ‘‘fruits of a discipline of de- 
| bate and conflict in the development of a 
| typical American civilization.” His work 
|has been performed with a vigor and faith- 
fulness that give a new interest to his 
|theme. The book is illustrated with por- 
| traits, Scenes in old and new Boston, and 
| maps of the old and modern city, and bound 
|in the attractive style of the series. 


| {Tae Story of Boston. By Arthur Gilman, M. 
| A. Hlustrated, New York; G. P. Putoam’s Sons. |} 


‘*Belief,” is the title of a volume of es- 
says by George Leonard Chaney, upon the 
| following subjects, Man, God, Christ, the 
Spirit, Hell, Heaven and the Church. Two 
things pre-eminentiy characterize this vol- 
}ume.,— candor and common sense. The 
author disclaims all desire to make men less 
religious or to decrease their faith in relig- 
ion, but it is his wish, and in this volume 
he has done something towards its achieve- 
|}ment, to separate the wheat from the chaff, 
and to dissociate truth and superstition. He 
believes tnoroughly in the growth and de- 
| velopment of religion, nor can he for a mo- 
ment tolerate the thought that in everything 
else humanity should progress, while its 
| religious belief remains the same as in the 
|dark ages when the world was believed to 
| be flat, and to constitute the entire habita- 
ble universe. These essays are everywhere 
|marked by the utmost veneration for the 
great truth that underlies religion, and it is 
the aim of the author that this truth should 
| be freed from all dogma and formula that 
;can in any way dim its lustre or hinder its 
| effectiveness. It is a volume that thought- 
| ful and serious peopte will do well to read. 
| Belief. Ry George Leonard Chaney, Au hor of 
| Bveryday Life and Everyday Morals,” etc. Bos 
| ton, Roberts Bros}, 


| ‘Bijou, The Founding of Nag’s Head,” is 
|a little paper covered book that will doubt- 
less prove of particular interest to Boston 
readers, as it has to do particularly with 
| Boston people and is full of the Common 
iang Cornhill, and Tremont street. The 
| special hero of the story, a young man who 
| has lost all his money fn a luckless business 
venture, leaves Boston for the South where 
he discovered a charming young lady, gets 


| shot at, and finally by the assistance of an | 


jancient manuscript discovers vast wealth 


fon a West India Island. This Capt. Kidd | 


| episode hardly adds to the artistic merit of 
i the book. 
analyzed too minutely. 





| P, Southwick, American News Uo., N. Y. 


‘Lil’ is the last volume from the pen of 
}the author of ‘Miss ‘Toosey’s Mission,” 
‘*Tip-eat,” and several other popular stories 


}for children. The author evidently is very | 


| much of a child at heart, as the keen insight 
| into child nature here displayed will suffi- 
| ciently attest. “Lil” is a pretty story, 
pleasing in its plotand most attractive in 
jits style. It is at once amusing and touch- 


jing, pathetic, and humorous, aad while in- | 


| tended for the juvenile reader, it would be 
difficult for the juvenile’s elders. having 
| once begun the story, to lay it bv unfinished. 


] 


| ete., Roberts Bros., Boston. } 


“Sergeant Von or A Long Chase” from 
|the diary of Inspector Byrnes 1s of eourse 
a detective story. It purports to be taken 
from the diary of the great New York de- 
tective, and is supposed to be the plain 
and veracious story of the work done by a 
sergeant on his force in the pursuit of an 
unusually clever criminal, who after a long 
and most exciting and eventful chase is 
at last brought to bay, makes his confession 
and commits suicide. Not every one cares 
for a detective story but to those who do it 
is safe to say that this is one of the best. 
[Sergeant Von or A Long Chase; from the diary 





| of Inspector Brynes. By “Unknown.” Cassel! Sun- | L 


shine Stories of Choice fiction. Uassell & Co.. New 
York. Received from Damrell & Upham, Boston.} 


“To the Lions,” by the Rev. Alfred J. 
Church, isa book that will be found of 
deep interest by all classes of readers. The 
theme is by no means a new one, but it is 
one of exhaustless possibilities when in 
the proper hands. The scene is laid in 
Rome at the time when Christianity was 
first making its struggle for existence, and 
| the story has to do with the persecutions of 
the early Christians. There is abundant 
material in this, as has been proved before, 
for an absorbing story and such an one the 
}author has given us. Aside from the un- 
flagging interes; which the narrative 
aronses, its reading mast be atteuded with 
nv little profit, for the author has evideutly 
made a deep and intimate study of the 


In short it is a book not to be! 


| Bijou, The Founding of Nag’s Head, by Albert | 


{“*Lil” by the author of “Miss Toosey'’s Mission” 
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social conditions of the times, and the pic 
ture that he gives of the habits and pecn))- 
arities of the period and of the people j< 
hardly less interesting than the romanc; 
itself. The book is generously illustray 

by H. M. Paget. 

[To the Lions, by Rev Alfred J. Church, M. 4 
with sixteen illustrations by H. M. Paget, N, 
York, G. P. Putoam & Sons; Boston, Estes 
Laurtat. | 

So far from decreasing as generations 
have passed by, the study of Shakespear 
has constantly increased from yearto year 
for with a greater development of t| 
human mind, it has come to the studer 
with a constantly increasing force that t! 
study of no other one human mind is 
tended with so much profit as that 
Shakespeare. Hiram Corson, LL.D., 
Cornell University, has brought out a box 
entitled “‘An Introduction to the Stady 
Shakespeare.” In this he endeavors wi): 
much more than fair success to prepare t 
student for the intelligent and profitab 
study of Shakespeare's plays. He indicate. 
the lines which it is necessary to follow 
order tw get the full meaning of these unr 
valled productions of the human min 
The author seeks particularly to enable t! 
student to realize the perfect moral har 
mony of Shakespeare’s work and the me 
tal condition that must have been necessa: 
to the dramatist to have produced thes 
marvels. Special attention is given to tl 
plays of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” ‘““King John 
‘*Hamlet,” ‘“Macbeth,” “Mach Ado About 
Nothing” and Antony and Cleopatra. 
Those who would make the most rapid pro 
gress in the proper appreciation of Shakes 
peare’s work will do well to read this vol 
ume, 

An Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare 
By Hiram Corson, LL.D.; D C. Heath & cx 
Boston. | 

Though it may yet be early to predix 
the character of coming holiday publica 
tions, it is safe to say that no volume that 
can come from the press will be more ab 
sorbing to the ecbildren than ‘*Thomas 
Nast’s Christmas Drawings for the Human 
Race,” a large quarto volume filled with 
full-page pictures, all pertinent to Christ- 
mas, and all amusing to the last degree. 
No work that this eminent artist has done 
and no one ever did better, has been of 
a character to gain for him wider popular- 
ity among the young folks. It is difficult 
and indeed it is quite unnecessary to differ- 
entiate between the different drawings 
There is not one that could be left out 
without detracting something from the 
interest of the book. Fathers aud mothers 
who have young people to provide for on 
Christmas peed look ao farther among pub- 
lications. Mr. Nast has given them all 
they want. 


Thomas Nast’s Christmas Drawings for the 
Human Race. New York, Harper Bros. Received 
from W. B. Clarke & Go., Boston.) 

Among the foremost students of econom- 
|ical questions of the present day is David 
A. Wells LL. D. Whenever he speaks 
upon matters of social and political econ- 
omy he speaks with authority, as few men 
|of any time or place have given so much 
attention to these studies or have had so 
much to assist them in arriving at correct 
}conclusions. ‘Recent Economic Changes 
jand Their Effect on the Production and 
| Distribution of Wealth and the Well Being 
| of Society,” is the last book that has come 


| from the pen of Mr. Wells and therefore 
entitled to a special consideration, and 
}such consideration a perusal of its pages 
|will amply repay. The author says with 
; great propriety that the last twe.ty years 
|have witnessed economic changes of a 
wider, and more influential character than 
those that occurred during long preceding 
generations. So rapid has been the devci- 
} opment of labor-saving appliances, and so 
| vast has been the wealth that these inven- 
j tions have enabled some men to acquire, 
| that the economic conditions of the present 
{day are as different from those of fifty 
years ago as if the two were found on dif- 
| ferent planets. The peculiar conditions of 
| society of to-day, which everybody vaguely 
| recognizes, and which Mr. Wells clearly 
poiuts out, cannot but effect marked 
| changes in the social fabric. There can be 
| therefore nothing better worth the atten- 
tion and stady of a thoughtful man than 
|these same economic changes, and Mr. 
Wells has done an excellent work in bring- 
| ing them so clearly before the public mind. 
[Recent Economic Changes, By David A. Wells, 
L.D., D.C. L. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 


| 


The holiday souvenirs. thus far issued 
by Messrs. Lee & Shepard, are exceptionally 
| dainty and beautitul. A fairy calendar, 
| printed in colors, on gilt-edged boards, rib- 
|bon-tied and furnished witn rings and 
chain, is an especially happy conceit. Call 
for “‘Hurrah For the New Year, 1890,” ar- 
ranged by J. Ruine Sunter, and you will 
have the ‘cutest” little calendar of the 
season. ‘‘One Merry Christmas Time,” also 
arranged by Raine Sunter, neatly boxed, and 
ornamented, is a collection of choice little 
bits of Curistras verse, illustrated in col- 
ors, and will make a favorite souvenir. “A 
Happy New Year to You,” is a similarly 
conceived and executed memento, of dainty 
finish and fine adaptability to holiday use. 
Lee & Shepard are in the fore with holiday 
publications. ; 
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PERIODICALS. 
The “Modern Science Essayist” con- 
tinues to present with each month, valua- 
ble evolution essays and lectures. The De-| 
ember number consists of an essay by Rev. 
\. J. Savage on ‘‘The Effects of Evolution | 
The Coming Civilization.” The Ideal 
Publishing Company, Boston. ) 


rhe frontispiece of the November num- 
rot The Home-Maker entitled ‘‘Thanks- | 
ving” is a suggestive portrayal of what 

shall so soon enjoy. There is an edito- | 
rial on “A Sign of the Times.” Harriet} 
Prescott Spottord, Marion Harland, Eleanor | 


w. F. Bates, Irene Putman, Virginia 
franklin, Catherine Owen, and many} 
ther writers equally well-known and 


ially popular contribute to this thanks- | 
vsiving number. The Home-Maker has 
gained for itself an assured place among 

ir best monthlies. 19 West 22nd street, 
New York. 


Che Hon. Jefferson Davis is coming to! 

e front. He opens the November number | 
Belforé’s Magazine with a paper en-| 
titled, “‘A Constitutional Tariff.” It is | 
particularly gratifying to get Mr. Davis’s 
views on the questions of the day, and the 
blishers of this magazine are certainly 
be commended for their enterprise in 
satisfying the long pent up curiosity of 
the American people to ascertain what the | 
Hon. Jefferson thinks. The complete novel 
this number is ‘‘In God's Country,” by | 
Higbee. The editorials are as usual 
fresh and vigorous. The literary reviews | 
e well worth reading. Belford Cuo., New| 
York. 


Che November Eclectic has a number of 
xcellent articles. ‘‘The Progress of Co- 
peration,” by George Jacob Holyoake | 
ind M. Millerand, tell us the latest facts 
about a most important movement in labor 
reform. ‘‘Russian Characteristics” is the | 
first, of a series of papers, which promise 
to be fuli of interest and instruction. The 
first deals in a most pungent way with the 
havit of unveracity and hypocrisy which 
is a national dry-rot. W.S_ Lilly gives us 
a vigorous and thoughtful paper cast in| 
the form of the dialogue, entitled ‘‘In 
Search of a Religion.” Mr. Graham Sand-| 
berg’s visit to the mysterious City of Lhasa, | 
the religious Mecca of Buddhism in Cen- | 
tral Asia, is a fascinating record of travel. | 
An article, supposed to have been written | 
by Mr. Gladstone, treats the relations of | 
Italy in the Tripartite Alliance in a way | 
which foreshadows the Liberal policy, | 
when the English Home Rule party gets | 
into power. This article has made a great | 
sensation in Europe. The paper on ‘“East- | 
ern Women,” by Horace Victor, is very | 
racy and entertaining. The magazine has} 
many short papers, sketches, poems, etc., 
of superior worth, which lend variety to 


ts contents. E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond street, | 
New York. 
he list of contributors to the North 


\merican Review for November presents 
in unusual array of prominent names. lt 
open with a discussion of the Divorce 
question. Cardinal Gibbons presents the | 
Roman Catholic view, contending that all | 
divorcee is wrong; Bishop Potter of New 
York, tells how divorce is regarded in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and Colonel 
Ingersoll writes of the general subject of 
inarriage aud divorce with more than his 
customary eloquence and grace of style. 
‘homas A. Edison describes ‘‘The Dangers 
of Electric Lighting.” The prospects and 
hopes of the Democrats and Republicans 
are respectively and vigorously set forth by 
Senator Vest, of Missouri, and Senator 
Hoar of Massachusetts. Muiat Halstead 
furnishes a very readable article in which | 
he condemns, as they deserve, some of | 
Our National Conceits.” Taking up Doc- 
or Abbott’s recent criticism of Professor | 
Huxley, John Burroughs comes energeti- 
cally to the defence of the agrosiic scien- 
tist and the agnostic positions generally. 
in “The New Instrument of Execution” 
Harold P. Brown describes the method 
devised by him, under appointment by 
the New York State authorities, for apply- 
ing electricity in excuting murderers. Lord 
Wolseley furnishes the sixth paper in the| 
series on ‘“‘An English View of the Civil | 
War.” Edgar Saltus writes on ‘‘The Fu-| 
ture of Fiction,” and Charles Wyndham, 
the actor, describes some of ‘‘The Tenden- 
cies of the Modern Comedy.” North Amer- 
can Review, New York. | 
| 

Perhaps the most striking paper in the) 
November Forum is that by Thomas ~s 
Shearman on ‘The Owners of the United | 
States.” In reading this, one must keep in| 
mind the fact that Mr. Shearman is so | 
strong a free-trader that he cannot help | 
thinking that under protection everything 
Ss going to the bad. But his paper | 
is not on this account the less inter- 
esting in its statement of facts. ‘‘Amer- 
ican Rights in Behring Sea,” by Pres- | 
ident J. B. Angell, of the University of 
Michigan, is an historical explanation of | 
the jurisdiction over these waters, and a) 
correction of the erroneous popular sup- 
position concerning it.. Under the title 
‘Public Opinion and the Civil Service,” | 
E. L. Godkin, describes how both political 
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parties preach reform and neither heartily 
practices it. In ‘*Modern Claims upon the 
Pulpit,” the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, Arch- 


| deacon of Westminster, declares that the 


two worst pitfalls of the pulpit are theolo- 
gical dogma and speculative discussion. 
‘Industrial Co-operation in England,” by 
Prof. F.G. Peabody, of Harvard, is a 
study made in England, of the practical 
workings of the system. In ‘‘The Cost of 
Universities,” President David J. Hill, of 
the University of Rochester sets down the 


| wealth, the income, and the expenses (in- 


cluding salaries to professors) of the chief 


| German and American schools, and explains 
‘*Requirements | 


their financial conduct. 


Defense,” by Adj.-Gen. J. C. 


the inadequacy of the militia of the States. 
“The Domain of Romance,” by Maurice 
Thompson is a critical article showing 
that this is the most romanticera of modern 
times, and that Darwin is the mastermind 
of the epoch. Prof. H. H. Boyesen, of 
Columbia College, contributes a paper on 
Types of American women. The Forum 
Publishing Company, New York. 


November begins the twentieth year of 
The Century Magazine. The opening pages 
are devoted to a generous installment of 
the autobiography of Joseph Jefferson. 
The illustrations are numerous and include 
portraits of Jefferson, Wallack, Macready, 
and Janius Brutus Booth. The same 
number begins several other serials; 
notahly, Mrs. Barr’s novel, ‘‘Friend Olivia.” 
The scene is laid in Cromwell's time, and 
Cromwell and Fox figure in theplot, Another 
serial begun in this namber in Stockton’s 
“The Merry Chanter,” illustrated by C.D. 
Gibson. The first of the ‘‘Present-day 
Papers” is entitled ‘‘The Problems of Mod- 
ern Society,” and it has a preface signed 
by the group who are putting forth these 
timely essays. Dr. Langdon writes this 
paper. The other members of this group 
are Professor Shields, Bishop Potter, Drs. 
Munger and Dike, Seth Low, and Professor 
Ely. Mark Twain’s contibution to this 


| number, ‘‘A Connecticut Yankee in King 


Arthur’s Caurt,” is illustrated in a lively 
manner by Dan Beard. Judge Ernest 5. 
Crosby, now of Egypt, formerly of the New 
York Legislature, in this number de- 
scribes the remarkable ‘‘Case of John Van 
Arsdale.” Mrs. Carter describes ‘‘Street Life 
in Madria.” George Kennan has a chapter 
in Eastern Siberia.” Mr. 


tcrs” are to continue with few intermissions 
One of the most 
curious articles which The Century has 
published is entitled ‘‘The ‘Newness,’” and 
is by the late Robert Carter, himself an 
eye-witness of the vagaries of the tran- 
scendental movements in New England. 
Among the poems is one by John H. Boner 
on ‘Poe’s Cottage at Fordham,” which is 


accompanied by a picture of the cottage. 


There are poems by Col, Higginson, Walt 
Whitman, John Vance Cheney, Aubrey de 
Vere, the Irish poet; Margaret Deland, 
and Charles Henry Webb. The Century 
Publishing Company, New York. 


LITERARY NEWS. 


‘‘Lotus Bay,” by Laura D. Nichols, is one 
of tnose attractive juveniles which combine 
information with entertainment. 

Lothrop’ s Illustrated Anaual of Prose and 
Poetry” is the opening volume of a pro- 
jected series, and no choicer gift book 
could be wished for young people of from 
thirteen to twenty. 

Olive Risley Seward, has gathered to- 
gether her recollections of noted people and 
curious places and things in a volume called 
‘Around the World Stories,” which D. 
Lothrop Company will shortly bring out. 

D. Lothrop Company’s announcement for 
the fall and winter of 1889, is unusually 
rich and varied. The leading volume for 
older young people will be E. 8. Brooks’ 


| “Story of the American Soldiers,” an enter- 


taining and authentic narrative of the fight- 
ing men of America from the earliest days 
down to the present. 





One of the most bewitching books of the 
seagon will be ‘‘Three Little Maids,” by 
Mary Bathurst Deane. It is a story of 
three bright English girls and their friends, 
and is told with a piquancy and originality 
that will make it as attractive to older read- 
ers as to the juveniles. 


The same house announce a sequel to 
‘*Boy-Life in the United States Navy,” over 
which youngsters went wild, under the title 
of ‘‘Naval Cadet Bentley.” H. H. Clark, 
U.S. N., the author, has recently returned 
from a prolonged trip to South America and 


| Southern Europe, and yvouches for the truth 


of some of the mysterious incidents therein 
related. 


In the line of Holiday Gift Books, this 
house are preparing some exquisite volumes. 
‘‘Melodies from Nature,” acollection of some 
of Wordsworth’s most charming poems, 
beautifully Ulustrated with photogravures 
from scenes made famous by his pen, is a 
book that forms at once a charming memo- 
rial of the poet and of that fairest section 
of all England, the beautiful lake country. 
“A Lost Winter,” by Elizabeth Stnart 
Phelps, illustrated by Mary Cecilia Spauld- 
ing, is another rare holiday book. ‘The 
Secret Way—A Lost Tale of Miletus,” is 
one of Bulwer’s famous poems of life and 
love in the romantic East, into the spirit of 
which the artist, F. O. Small, has entered 
so successfuily that the charm of the verse 
is redoubled. These three volumes are all 
bound in fine eleth and in morocco. For a 


less expensive gift book, is that famous | 


classic, ‘Rab ana His Friends,” with orig- 
inal iNustrations by Bridgman, 


G. P. Patnam’s Sons add to their previous 
announcements: Haydn's Dictionary of 
Dates; the new (19th) edition, thoroughly 
revised and brought down to the autamn of 
1889, Labor and Life of the People. Vol. 
l.: East London. By Charles Booth, A 
History of Austro-Hungary from the Ear- 
liest Time to the Year 1889. By Louis 
Leger. The First International Railway 
and the Early Colonization of New England. 
A Haad-Book of Precious Stones. By M. 
I). Rothschild. In the Knickerbocker Nug- 
gets Series of G. P. Patnam’s Sons, there 
are: The Sayings of Poor Richard: Being 
a Collection of the Wit and Wisdom of 
Benjamin Franklin. Edited by Paul Leices- 
ter Ford. 
Public Education. By John C. Henderson. 
Early in the new year Messrs. Putnam will 
begin the pulication of a series entitled 
‘“‘He-oes of the Nations,” being biographi- 


cal studies of the lives and work of a num- | 


ber of representative historical characters 


‘Forty Years Ago. 


1853 seems tous some distance in the 
past, as everything that antedates the war 
has by this time become ancient history, 
but it is for the long period between 1853 
and the present time that Mr. B. F. Ben- 
nett has been manufacturing all kinds of 
commercial stationery for the merchants of 
Boston and those communities that derive 
their supplies from the city. A business 
career covering a period of thirty-six years 
speaks for itself. A man must have done 
his work honestly, faithfully, and efficiently 
to have gained and kept public esteem for 
so longatime. Mr. Bennett came of age 
in ’53 and immediately entered into the 
business of manufacturing commercial sta- 


Thomas Jefferson’s Views on | 


| was obtainable at Lake Cnamplain. Sand 
boxes and wafer cups stood on every desk, 
and the industrious clerk had to stop every 
few minutes to sharpen his quill pen again. 
Not only have great changes been made in 
| these writing utensils but still greater ones 
| have taken place in the character of the 
| Stationery used at present. How great 
| these changes have been one can best see 
| by visiting Mr. Bennett’s office at 6 Federal 
St. for he makes it a point to put into his 
| work all the latest and best improvements. 
| Notably among these is the patent flexible 
| Slide binding, a simple and inexpensive but 
|very valuable arrangement, by which 
| ledgers and other books even when opened 
for the first time lie perfectly flat upon the 
desk enabling one to write in them with as 
much ease as if they were detached sheets 
of paper. 


Are You Superstitious—Ask Yourself 
the Following Questions. 


1. Do you believe in witches, spirits, 
elves, fairies, vampires, ghouls, ogres, imps, 
gnomes, bogies, brownies, pixsies or lepre- 
hauns? 

2. Do yon believe in an evil genius? 

3. Do you believe in the evil eye? 

4. Do you believe in a bottomless pit? 

5. Do you believe in a devil with horns, 
cloven foot and a long spiked taii? 

6. Would you passa night ina grave- 
yard, church, with a corpse in a church or 
in a charnel house? 

7. Do you wear anything which can be 
| considered in the nature of a talisman or 
mascot? 

8. Did you ever employ anything as a 
talisman? 

9. Do you attach any meaning to a four- 
leafed clover? 


10. Would you willingly pass under a 
ladder? 
11. Do you feel uncomfortable when 


you spill salt? 

12. Would you sit down with 13 at tablt? 

13. Would you start on a trip ona Fri- 
day, or would you defer commencing an 
important work on that day? 

14. Do you attach any particular import- 
ance to certain numbers, especially to three, 
seven and nine? 





15. Would you give a child of yours the 
same name asthat of one who had just 
| died? 
| 16. Are you afraid of the dark? 

17. Did you ever have your fortune told 


by gypsy, astrologer, cards or similar tests? 
| 18. Were you ever made uneasy by hear- 
jing the insect commonly known as the 
| death-watch ? 

19. Would- you venture to knock three 
| times at midnight on the door of an empty 


| church? 
20. Do you believe in dreams, omens, 
|portents, signs, warnings, harbingers or 





| handwritings on the wall?—San Francisco 
| Chronicle. 

THe FLeur-pe-Lis.—The legend connec 
| ted with this flower as the national emblem 
lof France is as follows: When Clovis, 
| king of the Franks, married the Princess 
Clotilda of Burgundy, 493 A. D., she was a 
| Christian, but Clovis, like most of the 
Frankish nation, was a heathen. Tue 
young (QWueen earnestly desired the conver- 
|sion of her husband, but her arguments 
| had but little effect upon him. However, 








tionery, business blanks, blank books, etc., | in 495, Clovis, when engaged in battle with 
with Mr. S. J. Simpkins, who succeeded |the Allemani (Germans) at Tolbiac, near 
Oliver Holman, who will be remembered | Cologne, was hard pressed, and in his ne- 
by the oLler citizens of Boston as having | cessity called upon the God of the Cliris- 
done some forty years ago a large business | tians, vowing that should he be the victor 
in blank books and business stationery, | he would himself become a Christian. The 
supplying not only banks and merchants | Allemanis were routed, and on Christian 
but the custom house and the other depart- | Day of the same year Clovis and several 
ments of the government, but many courts |thousands of his soldiers were baptized. 
all over the country, and indeed doing a|On the eve of his baptis:u an angel from 
thriving general stationery business reach- | Heaven, it is said, presented King Clovis 
ing not only all over the United States but | with a blue banner embroidered with the 
reaching as far away as the Sandwich | beautiful fleur-de-lis, which he was to adopt 
Islands. Many changes have taken place | as the banner of France. From the time of 
since those times; then wafers and sealing | Clovis to the French Revolution the kings 
wax were used for fastening letters, and | of France bore as their arms first an indefi- 
black sand was the blotting paper of the | nite number, and latterly three fleur-de-lis 
day, a peculiar variety being used that | on a blue grounded banner. 
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THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 


Signor Salvini’s three years’ absence from 
Sond eae in no wise affected his popularity 
among us, and a large and rather brilliant 
audience welcomed the tragedian on Mon- 
day night in bis famous impersonation of 
“(thello.” Sig. Salvini’s Othello is too 
well known in Boston to extended 
notice at this time. Its Oriental ferocity 
and sensuousness are still its distinguishing 
characteristics, and while its tremendous 
force and intelligence, and emotional power 
must be conceded, it is yet far from the 
Shakespearian conception of the large- 
hearted Moor. The dignity of Sig. Sal- 
vini’s personation is the more remarkable | 
for its union with brute force, and any | 
actor of our generation might well sit at) 
his feet to learn what may be taught of his | 
wonderful mastery of expression. The ar- 
rangement of the scenes was the same as 
when last presented here by Salvini, and is 
to be commended in most particulars, 
though the business more than once gave 
the lie to the text. The staging was satis- 
factory, if not highly ornate, and the great 
actor though speaking his native tongue, 
was intelligently followed by the audience, 
and greeted with discriminate applause, 
being several times called before the cur- 
tain after his more impressive bursts 
of dramatic power. Mr. John Malone as 
[ago invested the character with a servile 
obsequiousness and somewhat cheap malevo- 
lence. It was not the largely diabolical 
[ago of tradition and Booth. Yet it had its 
moments of strength. Miss Brookyn as 
Desdemona was sweet and fair to look | 
upon, if not as lissomely winning and indi- 
vidual as some impersonators of the role. 
Mr. Lucius Henderson who played Cassio, 
was undoubtedly selected for his good 
looks—a commodity in which he abounded, 
bat which far outweighed his dramatic 
ability. Mrs Bowers gave a cons. stent im- 
personation of Erilia, dramatically true, 
but not deeply sympathetic. Other char- | 
acters were satisfactorily assigned, even to 
the page in the first act, who relieved the 
tedium of her position by a judicious use 
of tutti-frutti. The final curtain was not 
drawn until 11:35, but the interest of the 
audience was held throughout the play, to 
the pitch of intensity. 
"On Wednesday evening Salvini appeared 
in “Samson,”.a role whieh he bas played 
but once before in this city; sixteen years 
ago and with the support of an Italian 
company. The English version of the 
tragedy as now given, is the work of Mr. | 
Howells, and is a very beautiful pleee of 
translation; Hebraic in its lofty simplicity, 
and constantly and deeply poetic in phras- 
cology. The performance as a whole 
scarcely comes under any classification 
known to the modern stage. It suggests 
the early miracle plays, in that it is an 
almost literal transcript of Scriptural in- | 
cidents and language. It is a pageant in 
which but one figure seems alive. It is | 
easy to believe the part of Samson a) 
favorite one with Sig. Salvini; it has | 
exactly the characteristics he is magnifi- 
cently suited to illustrate; the immense | 
temperamental fire, the vast energy, the 
elemeatal passions, the prodigal, barbaric 
pouring out of strength whether of love 
or hate. It is emphatically Samson the 
man, not Samson the priest whom Salvini 
shows us. And it is a sight to be remem- 
bered. It dominates with the absolute | 
control of some vast phenomenon of na- | 
ture. It permits no thought of any- | 
thing but itself. Its awful, over- 
whelming tragic force dominates even the 
scene where the “property” jaw-bone would, | 
in the hands of ary other actor imaginable, 
slay not the Philistines but every illusion 
concerning Samson himself. It crushes, 
in the scene of the downfall of the temple, 
the evidence of the spectators’ senses that 
the pillars reel some seconds before Sam- 
son lays hands upon them. In a word, it 
is an amazing diamatic experience, which 
no lover of magnificent art can afford to 
miss. 

Space forbids comment in detail; but 
we must spare a word to the wonderful art 
which brings home Samson’s utter loss of 





strength entirely to the spectator’s con- 


sciousness. With such a physique and such 
a temperament as Salvini’s, to suggest a- 
mighty strength is not difficult; but to sug- 
gest as conclusively the sudden absence of 
such strength, is art indeed. 

The supporting company had distinctly 
too much to do, but they did their best. 
Mr. Geo. Fawcett, as Manoah, often rose 
quite to the level of his fine lines. Miss 
Brookyn’s Delilah was exceedingly unequal. 
In the scene of the temptation,—what a’ 
scene that would be in Bernhardt’s hands! 
—strenuous and intelligent effort almost 
excused the absence of power; but in the 
second act she suggested rather a girl indis- 
creetly escaped from boarding-school, than 
the courtesan fleeing from the scorn of men. 
The staging of the play was tolerable only ; 
Delilah’s chamber, in especial, being a Kalei- 
doscopic nightmare of marring color. 

On Tuesday and Thursday nights Mr. 
Alexander Salvini and company presented 
Mr. Howell’s comedy, ‘‘A Foregone Con- 
clusion,” dramatized from his novel of the 
same name. Space forbids expression of 








ri } — — — are =z 
opinion poncerning, the dramatization of 5 

' this romance, but Mr. Salvini’s impersona- | ] 
tion of Don Ippolito was remarkable for \ : 
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fineness and sincerity. Other members o 
the cast bore their parts indifferently well. 
‘*A Foregone Conclusion” will be presented 
this afternoon, and to-night’s performance 
“mene: “| ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STYLES 
> * ’ 
- 
J. K. Emmet, the same old Fritz whom | 
the public has so long admired, and at) AT THE NEW SHOE STORE OF 
whose drolleries audiences have so con-) 
stantly laughed these many years, has been | 
playing to large numbers of friends at the 
Hollis Street Theatre this week. It may be | e 7 
that Mr. Emmet’s voice has lost a shade of 5 
that melodious sweetness that once made it 15 WINTER STRERT 
so delightful to the ear, but the md is + 
searcely perceptible, for he still sings ina 
way at once so musical, so rich and so pa- |EVENING AND PARTY SHOES TO MATCH THE DRESSES 
thetic, that one never tires of listening to ' 
him. Buteven more than the melody of | 
his voice, the singularly attractive per- | 
sonality of the man,—his good honest face, | 
his large-heartedpess, his love for children, | 
appeat to the spectator and make an evening | 
spent in his presence not only entertain‘ng L be $s 
be or rite te 6 Meal Hones Fis lainy da audiences that have greeted her during her | Haselmere,” which ran for three hundred 
artistic piece of work when measured by two weeks’ engagement at the Park Theatre. | nights in London, and nearly one hundred 
the rules of dramatic constraction, nor is it | #er presentation of ‘Twelfth Night,” is | nights in Boston last spring. This admira 
necessar? that it should be so, as the public | 9" aimirable piece of work both in regard/| ble play is marked by cleverness of co; 
oes to cee Mr. Eanmet aud not his play ; | * her own individual performance in the | struction and scenic attractiveness, and ¢! 
a0 rhe “Uncle Joe” is so entirely pervaded role of Viola and in the general manner | modified sensationalism which are attr 
by the genial and rollicking Fritz every one of the production. Both the Shakespearean | butes of Mr. Pettit’s authorship, also b 
is more than satisfied. It has however | Scholar and the ordinary play-goer have | the excellence of dialogue and general hii 
some semblance of plot and it certainly | found in this performance much to com-/ man interest which proclaim Mr. Grandy’. 
possesses & diversity ot character. the good | mend and enjoy and little to criticize. | haudiwork. Manager Price has engaged 
and the bad being not only in marked dis- | Next week we are to have the pleasure|an excellent company for the piece, the 
tinction but in about equal division. Three |Of seeing the Jefferson Florence Comedy | cast including Miss Maud E. Hall, a hand 
of them, the old baron Fritz’s father, Mrs. | Company at the theatre. Deslen Mat southern actress, Miss Jessi 
Parkes, and her son Richard, being decid- ve Willems, Aig ty) Miss Sallic 
dly disagreeable persons, while Fritz and Not only has variety proved a great se@-| ~ Kony ‘How yohn EB. Ke lard, Walte: 
Uncle Joe, and little Collie Parker are three | soner of existence but it has during this| ~* " , “be sega Kyle, Frank D. Hate! 
as delightful people as one could discover | week succeeded in entertaining large audi- | *°° OMe first-class artists. 
in an all day search. Collie Parker, by the ences at the Boston Theatre, where the 
way, is deserving of a farther word. The | particular attraction has been the The | 
part is taken by Miss Maud White, who | Howard Atheneum Specialty Company. 
represents a young lady some seventeen OF |Thig company is by no means a novelty 
eighteen years of age, who while of Eag-/|to the citizens of Boston, nor 1s all the 
lish birth has been so long among Lrish 
relatives that she has acquired the most | 
charming brogue in the world. It is much 
to be doubted if a more fascinating little 
[rish girl ever stood before the footlights. 
The great St. Bernard dog, Plintimmon, | 
takes his partin the play with his usual | 
$5,000 dignity and stateliness. The little | 
tots, Baby Spencer and Baby Caines, per- 
form their roles with much maidenly grace, | 
and the test of the support is at least fair. | 
Lt.is a play tobe enjoyed rather than to be | 
analyzed. Next week come William Terriss | 
and Miss Milward in ‘‘Roger La Honte.” 
*.° 
‘Hands Across the Sea” continves on its | 
melodramatic way at the Boston Museum. 
Not only will it reach its 100th perform- 


ance, but it will wndoabtedly move on se- | 


' 


work it has done this week absolately new 
to the spectators, for the company is much 
the same as a year ago, and so is not a 
little of the perforamce. It is however 
only the best of the old they have kept; 
and when to the best of the old they add 
much equally good and entirely new, it 


| goes without saying that the performance 
}is one to appear with great strength to an | gramme. 
admirer of specialty performances. There | 


is much clever dancing. There are new 
and catchy songs. There are comedians 
with jokes, some of them old favorites, 


and some hitherto uncracked upon the| 


stage ; and there are many feats of strength, 
daring, and mascular grace, notably those 
of Wilton and Mora whose performance 
upon the horizontal bar is characterized 
by great intrepidity and skill. The sketch 


renely through the Holidays, ‘atid how far |entitled “Army Tactics,” is to the last 
into another year seems to depend more |degree amusifig, and the appearance of 
Opou the management than upon the public ; | Mr. George Thatcher, that perennially fanny 


for the public has long since demonstrated 

its determination to withess ‘‘Hands Across 

the Sea” as long as the management may 

think best to keep it on. Mr. Field and 

Mr. Pitt have certainly scored a success. 
** 


Adam Forepaugh is with us, not with the 


reat four-tented cireus, but with the care- 


ully skimmed cream thereof, which he is 
exhibiting atthe Globe Theatre. It consists 


largely of his trained horses, donkeys, 


mules, dogs, and the wonderful boxing 
elephant. Of all horses Mr. Forepaugh 
says the Broncho pony is the least intelli- 
gent. For this reason he has selected the 
Broncho and trained him to do a hundred 
marvelous tricks. They roll barrels around 
the stage; they alternately walk lame, and 
then dance «a light and sportive measure 
across the platform. They waltz, and see 
saw, skip the rope, get on their knees and 
pray, and answer questions briefly but 
always accurately. Lucy, the queen of 
them all is a horse of extraordinary intelli- 
gence, and she can tell you without a mo- 
inent’s hesitation the number of hours in a 
day, the days in a week and in a year; and | 
if you wish to know the time of day, she | 
will inform you with an accuracy quite | 
equal to her solemnity. Blondin, the rope- | 
walker, moves back and forth at a ly | 
altitude above the stage, not exactly upon a | 
slacked wire, but on a very narrow plank, | 
which in a general way, it may be near 

enough to terma tight rope. The elephant, 
John L. Sulivan, proves himself as ever a 
most crafty boxer, knocking everything out | 
of the ring with a speed and efficiency that | 
even his illustrious namesake might envy. | 
Not least among the attractions are the trick 

dogs, which are most intelligent and amus- | 
ing. The children have had a great week of 

it at the Globe, and if there are any fathers | 
and mothers who have not already taken 

their little ones to see these wonderful ani- 

mals, they should do so this afternoon or | 
evening, or surrender all pretentions of | 
being classed among kind and thoughtful 
— =— Next week Haverly Cleveland Min- | 
3 : 


Miss Marie Wainwright fully deserves 
the popular approval and the excellent | 


|man, is greeted with a irrepressible up- 
roar. A word too should be said of little 
Ida Heath, who is a wee bit of a lady,but 
| the artistic character of her work is quite 
} equal to that of mature years. 

| Next week come the ever welcome Bos- 
| tonians in English Opera. 

*,* 

| A new play, “‘Wife for Wife,” has been 
| presented this week upon the stage of the 
|Howard Atheneum. The play is entirely 
new, but the material thereof it is made 
is indeed well seasoned; being taken very 
largely, at least so it appears to the spec- 
|tator, from no less source than the great 
| master’s ‘‘Othello.” Itis a story of great 
| intrigue, intended to arouse the suspicions 
of a doting husband against his wife. The 
iscene is laid in New Orleans. Thore a 
young Southerner marries a_ beautiful 
young lady and each is devoted, to the 
other. There comes upon the scene how- 
ever & young man from Mexico who has 
jin former days known the bride, and who 
;now finding her the wife of another, de- 
termined that no one else shall enjoy the 
happiness which he thinks should have 
been his own. With the assistance of a 
slave,—for the time is before the war,— 
this modern Iago tries to arouse by means 
of forged letters and in other ways the 
jealousy and suspicion of the husband. In 
due time however the intriguer is killed, 
the slave confesses his baseness and all 





jends well. The play has proved a popular 


one at The Atheneum and large audiences 
have received it with many marks of ap- 
proval. 
The Irwin Bros. Big Specialty Shows 
will be the attraction next week. 
* * 
+ 
At the Gaiety and Byjou Manager Keith 
announces for next week another strong 
specialty bill. Among the artists engaged 
are The Sheerans in Irish Comedy Sketches, 
Falke and Simons, Musical Comedians, and 


|a host of talented artists. 


~~ 
** 


On Monday evening next, the Edwin H. 


‘Price Company will appear at the Grand 


Opera House in Henry Pettit and Sidney 
Grundy’s picturesque pl “The Bells of 


Next week the exceptionally strong drama 
“‘A Celebrated Case” will be given by the ex- 
cellent stock company of the Grand Museu 
which has just been materally strengthened 
and improved. The olio will include a 
large number of the best artists in th: 
| Specialty field. [In the lower hall all th 

swimmers will present a series of new acts 
Sunday, Nov. 10th, Fourth Sacred Concert 
with @ more than ordinary strong pro 





* * 
j * 


j ‘Shine ‘em up” will be the cry at Pilling’s 
| World's Museum all next week for a little 
band of bootblacks will put a polish upon 
|the shoes of every visitor, if desirea 
without charge, and the one who 
makes the greatest number of shines in a 
given time will be made a handsome present 
by the management. The wonderful talk 
| ing head, ‘‘The Anthropoglossos,” will b« 
placed on exhibition again. The mammoth: 
painting of ‘*Belshazzar’s Feast” will be on 
exhibition besides Catlin’s ‘“‘Wild West’ 
scenes. The great feature on the stage 
will be the presentation of ‘““I'wo Cranks.’ 
A masquerade party and grand marches 
will be introduced, besides many musica! 
novelties. . 


Stage Whispers. 


“The Old Homestead,” continues a good 


success at the big Academy of Music in 
New York. 


That popular young actor, Edwin Arden, 
is booked at the Grand Opera House for 
the week beginning Nov. 18, when he wil! 
appear in the sterling melodrama, ‘‘Barred 
Out,” which proved such a success last 
season at the same huuse. 


The “Exiles” will be staged at Niblo’s 
Garden, New York City for a short season 
commemcing Noy. 11, and in Mr. Eugene 
Tompkins, who is associated with Mr. E 
G. Gilmore in the ownership of the Acad- 
emy of Music is responsible for its produc- 
tion, it is hardiy necessary to say that it 
will be put on the boards in a master!) 
manner, and regardless of either expense 
or trouble. 





Hey Netes. 


Young Otto Hegner, the boy pianist, will 
have a fine opportunity to show his abilities 
in the matinee programme arranged for 
this afternoon at Music Hall. The Beeth- 
oven sonata, op. 53, and some Chopin 
selections are included in his numbers on 
the programme. Mrs. Pemberton Hincks 
and the Mendelssohn Quintet Club will! 
assist on this occasion. 


The engagement of the Bostonians in 
English opera, which begins at the Boston 
Theatre Monday, will continue but two 
weeks, during which the organization will 
appear in every opera in its repertoire, 
including the first production on any stage 
of De Koven and Smith’s ‘Don Quixote.” 
The principals of the company are Marie 
Stone, Juliet Corden, Cariotta Maconda., 
Jessie Bartlett Davis, Tom Karl, Edwin 





Hoff, W. H. Macdonald, H. C. Barnabee. 
Eugene Cowles and George Frothingham. 
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Next Werk’s Announcements. 
Boston Musenm—‘‘Hands Across the 
Sea.” 8. 
Boston Theatre—The Bostonians in the 
following repertoire: Monday evening and 


Saturday afternoon, ‘‘Pygmalion and Gala- | 


tea.” Tuesday, ‘‘Susette.” Wednesday, 
Mignon.” Thursday, ‘The Poachers.” 
Friday, ‘‘Fatinitza.” Saturday, ‘‘Bohemian 
Girl.” 

Globe Theatre—Haverly Cleveland Min- 
strels. 7.45. 

Tremont Theatre—Annie Pixley in ‘‘22, 
Second Floor.” 8. 

Park Theatre—Jefferson Florence Com- 
pany in ‘*The Rivals.” 8, 

Hollis Street Theatre.—Wm. Terriss and 
Miss Millward in ‘‘Roger La Honte.” 7.45. 

Grand Opera House—‘'Bells of Hasle- 
mere.” 8. 

Howard Athensesum—The Irwin Bros. 
Specialty Co. 8. 





An Appeal. 
The members of the Woman's Charity 
Club of Boston, having been deeply moved 
by seeing the great necessity of more free 
hospitals for women, having undertaken to 
establish one for surgical operations in 
cases of abdominal diseases. 
Scattered all over New England are 
thousands of refined and delicate women 
suffering from these diseases, who are 
slowly dying because of lack of means 
with which to procure the surgical skill 
and nursing necessary to save them. The 
eharity club feels that it would be a gre: t 
missionary work to receive these women, 
arry them safely through a skilful opera- 
tion, and after a few weeks of careful 
nursing restore them to their families abie 
to resume their duties among their chil- 
dren. A surgeon whose skill has no rival 
but his benevolence will give us his ser- 
vice, but house, nurses, food, fuel and 
light are needed. Money is necessary to 
aecomplish these and we have not a dollar 
in our treasury, and so we appeal to the 
noble hearts and generous sympathies of 
Boston and all New England, who have | 
never turned a deaf ear toa call for help, 
whether it came from a burning Chicago, 
a submerged Johnstown or some shrinking, 
suffering woman holding out her trembling | 
hands in piteous appeal to be spared to her 
children. Contributions will be gratefully 
received and can be sent to Mrs. J. Sewall | 
Reed, treasurer of the Charity Club, at 251 
Columbia street, Dorchester, Mass., and 
being marked for the hospital will be de 
voted strictly to that charity. 
Mrs. Mican Dyer, Jr., 
President Woman's Charity Club 





Atchison Reorganization. 


The comprehensive reorganization plan 
put forth by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa | 
Fe R. R. Co. for the readjustment of its 
bond obligations has met with almost une | 
animous favor from the financial press. the 
general public and the large security | 
holders. 

This endeavor of the new management, 
chosen by the stockholders at the last an- 
nual meeting, to avert the threatened 
bankruptcy of this great corporation is 
just and equitable, and is entitled to the | 
praise it has received for its financial skill | 
and its fairness. 

This plan has received not only the un- 
animous approval of the present board of | 
directors, but of the members of the old | 
board, who express their intention to de- | 
posit their bonds under it. More than one- 
third of all the old bonds of the company | 
haye already been offered in exchange for | 
the securities, and within a month the 
management expects to hear from every | 
bondholder, so that the company can enter 
1890 a sound, solvent corporation, a credit 
to New England enterprise, skill, fairness | 
and financial patriotism. 





Facts Worth Knowing. 


When you want a watch or anything in| 
the Jewelry line—you should call on F. J. 
Parks & Co., No. 19 Kingston Street, who 
will furnish you what you desire on easy 
terms of payment. 


The mild winter that we enjoyed last year 
is by no means an indication that we shall" 
have one as mild this year. On the other 
hand it is rather an argument that the com- 
ing season will be a severe one, as nature | 
always takes care to preserve her equili- 
brium, and always goes from one extreme 
to the other. The question of thick warm 
winter clothing is therefore of prime im- | 
portance. It used to be a question of con- | 
siderable expense. It isso nolonger. For | 
instance, think of getting an overcoat, and 
an overcoat with a cape on it for $4.00, and 
yet this you can do at Spitz Bros. & Mork’s, 

a well-made all-wool overcoat for your boy 
to wear to school all winter for only $4. 00. 
Men’s overcoats in great variety, but all 
aiike in the fact they are of good material 
and well made, can be obtained in prices 
ranging from $15 to $25.00, The address 
of this clothing house, as nearly «very one 
knows, is 508 Washington Street, and 5 
sedford Street. 


| the Southern States, Mexico and C alifor- | 
the Seuthern States and Mexico (omitting | sia 
California).— Monday, March 3; and Monday, | ee — 
| March 10. : ; 


| the particular tour desired. 


| Picturesque Alaska. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





FINE Liquors FOR FAMILY USE 


AtGEO. W. TORREY & CO., 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers, 
24 and 25 So. Market St. 


SOLE AGENTS for New England for 
EARLY TIMES WHISKEY 


In cases; b ttled only by the distillers in Kentucky. 
OUR =: 

OG sprciatics, 

UR. P. KENISON, 10 Temple Pl. 


Over R. H. Stearn * Co.’ "By J. Parner Buntio, Mar. 


TEET Ho! 


Imperial Sthenon Rabber makes the str ong 
est plates. The Gold Suction Air Chamber | 
keeps the mouth cool and free from irritation and | 
tne plate will now drop down with it. 

DR. YOUNG, 


Operative, Mechanical and Surgical Dentist. 


23 Tremont &t., Boston. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 





avn. BOSTON MONDAY, JANU. 
Grand Tour of 82 Days 
Through the Southern States,|E, Pp. WHITCOMB, 
MEXICO 
BOOK AND JOB 


CALIFORSTA-| BRE TER: 


The outward route is via Buffalo, Suspension | 


Bridge, I . Toledo, Cine Ne 1 
T “he eave sone of trav el py the Route and 383 Washington St, Bdsion. 


exteo to be mate 2) aes ne aoe | Washtvgton Building, opp. Franklin St. 
inclusive of Pullhoan Paisce Dining Car. | Workmanship First- Class and Prices Reasonable. 


| Ail the leading cities and places of historic and 


pi turesque interest to be visited, inciuding Gua- 
dajalara anithe City of Mexico (where ven | 
days willbe passed). A Six days’ Trip over 
the Mexican Railway. Alse a onteee! B 0 0 T H 


round of California, with special trains returning 
through the grand scenic sections of Utah, Colore 
At Leading Pe 


do, ete. The return tickets also good on any train 
| until July. 
Second Grand Tour of 82 days through 


nia.— Monday, Feb. 10. 
Two Grand Tours of 47 Days through | 


i 


California Excursions.—November 14; De- 


cember 12;January 6,9, and 30; February 10 and | ——-—— 
13; March 6, 10, and 20. 
W. RAYMOND, 1. A. WHITCOMB. ee 


ae Send for descriptive circulars, designating 49 & 71 HAWLEY ST 
y 


W. RAYMOND, | Is the best down-town Lunch and Cafe in! Boston 


6 Ww ni St. (op. Schoo! St ) BOSTON, Mass. ‘| CHOICEST WINES. 


iu CHOICEST CIGARS. 
NEW BOOKS. Dinner, Breakfast or Supper. 


| POPU LAT PRICES. 
Standish of Standish. | A PLEASED CUSTOMER 


| of the PI th Col- 
ai nd its famous Captain. by dave G./ THE BEST ADVERTISEMENT, 


AUSTIN, author of ‘“‘A Nameless Noble- |. 8 9 0. 


man,” ‘The Desmond Hundred,” etc. 
lémo, $1.25. | 
The New Year is most here. Many persons will 
| require a new Ledger, Journal, or Cash Book. 


ay ii ner in oy Canon. f Girt | They should be made on the improved methods of 
é i alifornia Stor, or Girls | 
(a . Ruling, Printing and Binding. 























and Boys. By Kare DouGLas WiGaty, 
author of ‘‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol’ | The undersigned will call on receipt of postal, 
and ‘‘The Story of Patsy.” With illus- | | and will give estimates for as complete a Book as 
trations. 8vo, $1.50. | can be furnished. 
mm rta Stationer and Manufacturer of BLANK BOOKS. 
ie trugg 6 lor sine 0 . , y| 100 Page . to the Quire. 
Essays by ErizaneTH Srvart PHELYS 'No. 6 Federal St., _BOSTON. 
author of ‘‘The Gates Ajar,” etc. l6mo, cleats 2 Bh 
$1.25. 
A book of remarkable interest on some of AMUSEMENTS. 
|the greatest and most inspiring subjects | 
’ 
‘that can engage the human mind. MECHANICS’ BUILDING. 
The New Eldorado 
; INTERNATIONAL 
A fresh book on a fresh subject by an ac- 
complished traveller, describing a pov 
mer journey to Alaska. By Marurin M. 
BaLtLtovu. Crown &8vo. $1.50. 
) | Opem Now to the Public from 9 o’clock 
A Rambler’s Lease. A. M. to 10 o'clock P. M, Daily. 
A very engaging outdoor book. | By Th 7 { f h Y 
BraDrorD TORREY. $1.25. i e ven 0 t e ear. 
| Hundreds of Important ubject Lessons, 
Interesting, Instructive and Promotive 
fthe Public Weal. 
A jonrnal of a tour awong the Moun- | - , 
tains, Seas, and Islands of the North- Ts See Carer 
west, from San Francisco to Sitka. By NEW YORK 7TH REG’ T BAND, | - 
yr JOHNSON WOODMAN. $1.00. 
ane See ina tite . Grand Exhibition Chorus of 50 voices. 
+,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mast, post. | The Todmorden English Bell Ringers. 
pard, on receipt of price by the Publishers. ' Great Indoor Canal with its Fleet and | 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO., Boston. Small Craft. 
Many Pleasing Entertainments. 
Bronson Howard is now in receipt of | 
$1,400 a week from his play, ‘‘Shenandoah.” | ADMISSION 50 CENTS. “CHILDREN 25 CENTS, 
In a short time the piece will be running in 
four cities, and he will have royalties Reserved Seats for concerts in Grand Hall 25 
amonnting to $4,000 or $5,000 a week. cents extra. 




















HOLLIS Saun%2. 


Commencin Mooear, Noy. 11, 
MR. H.C. MINER’S production of 


_ ROGER LA HONTE, 


The reigning Paris and London success, casio 
| by MR. AUGUSTIN DALY, presenting the emi 
nent English Artists 


‘WM. TERRISS and MISS MILLWARD. 
| Ev'gs at 7.45. Wed. & Sat ass at 2. 


| BOSTON ON MUSEUM. 


| stanager.. ereecccees «MR, R. M. FIELD 
“iT Ea “WEEK 


“HANDS ACROSS THE SEA’ 


‘‘Nething Succeeds Like Success,” 
| Now approaching its Fourth Month. 
ae 100 Performance Wednesday Nov, ‘ 


GLOBE THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager......MR. JOHN STETS ON 
One week, commencing MONDAY, Nov.11, 


W. S. CLEVELAND'S 
| MAGNIFICENT HAVERLY MASTADON 


MINS TRELS. 
PEKFECT IN EVERY DETAIL. NEW SUEN 
ERY. NEW COSTUMES: NEW FEATURES. 

Most 7 us First Part ever seen 
| Matinees, NESDAY—at 2—SATURDAY. 


Doors o — hn 7.15 ees begins at 7.45. Best 

| Sones 7 te “ss “os Oe m Others, 75, 50, and 25c. 
ext attraction, No 8, FRANCIS WILSC 

|THE OOLAH. ae 


BOSTON THEATRE. 
| RUGE NE TOMPKINS. . .Proprietor and Manager 
| MONDAY, November 11, 


"THE BOSTONIANS | 


| 
i" AAC B, RICH, . : Prop. and Mang. 
} 





—_— IN — 


_ ENGLISH OPERA. 


REGULAR PRES. . 
| Pre uae and Saturday Matin 
7 MALION AND GALATEA. 

Fanedae evening, hg tl 

Wernesday ore 
Thur ry evenin WE Pe POACHERS. 

y even FATINITZA. 

| Saturday Br he mt Clean GIRL. 
Ss NOW ON SAL 
| Doors aut at 1.30 and 7.15. Begins at Zand 7.45 


| PARK THEATRE. 
ee . CRABTREE......... Chines ad 





-MANAGER 


JEFFERSON-FLORENCE 


Comedy Company in 


The _ Rivals. 


mencing 
Next MONDAY, NOVEMBER 11. 


Sale of — sg now progreesing at the agai Office, 
Park Theatre 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


Proctor & Mansfield......... vecsessPFOps. and Managers. 
Nov. li—ATTRACTION OF THE SEASON. 


The Bells of Haslemere. 


Presented with Magouificent Scenic effects by 
Edwin A. Price’s Company, 


Nov, 18—The talented actor EDWIN ARDEN, 
in “BARRED OUT.” 


HOWARD ATHENAUM., 
WM. HABRIS & CO., Proprietors and Managers. 
One Week commencing Monday, Nov. 11. 


Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday. 


IRWIN BROS. : 


Big Specialty Shows. 


GAIETY and BIJOU. 


543 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
B. F. KEITH. .....-.++++-eProprietor and Manager 


MONSTER SPECIALTY BILL. 


CONTINUOUS PERFOBMANCE, 
Prices 10, 15, 20 and 25 Cents. 


GRAN D MUSEUM & NATATORIUM. 
Corner Washington and Dover Streeta, 


CELEBRATED CASE. 


| Olio. All the Swimmers.. SUNDAY EV. 
| EN G, Novy. 10,—Fourth Sacred Concert. ALL 
| FOR 1 DIME. 


PILLING’S WORLD’S MUSEUM. 
The Great Resort} 


Admission 10 ctm 
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‘LOUIS STEUER, 


Successor to 


JACOB GERLACH, 


BOSTON COM 


MON WEALTH. 


Miss Lizzie Banks, of St. Paul, Minn., 
will go abroad as private secretary to Mr. 
Hicks, minister to Peru. is a courageous 
little woman who made a hit as a newspaper 
writer in the northwest. Miss Banks is 
believed to be the first lady secretary ever 
taken abroad by a United States minister. 


rn | Mrs. Josephine K. Henry has been in- ; i ‘ 
t= vited to read a paper at the annual meeting { atlies ant Gents Hal Cuttin 
ase of the Covington (Ky.) Equal Rights Asso- | : 
ciation, and the Democrats have tendered ; 


A 


uf 
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the use of their headquarters hall for the } 
meeting. 

Miss Mortibai R. Capadia who passed the 
certificated Practitioners’ Examinations at 
the Grand Medical College in Bombay in Manufacturer of Ventilating or Gossame: 
1887, and who afterwards studied at the Wigs. Private room for Ladies Hair Dressing 
Cama Hospital for one year, has been ap- , . ! 
pointed to take charge of the Victoria Jubi- | Childrens’ Hair Cut in the Neatest Style 
lee Dispensary for women and children in | 
Ahmeda-bad, India. 

Miss Helen G. Putnam, a graduate of the 


NO. 54 TEMPLE PLACE. 


BOs TON. 








TEMPERANCE. 





THE PALACE HO 


Meadville (Pa.) Theological School, was mes. 
ordained to the Unitarian ministry Oct. 18, Recent statistical reports of the cause. 
at Lucerne, Minn. of insanity, observed in the insane hospital; 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards has prepared a and asylums of England during the te: 
pamphlet on “Domestic Economy in Public | years from 1877 to 1887, show that 13,2s: 
Education,” in which she advocates teach- | cases of insanity among men arise from 
ing such subjects as cooking, sewing and | intemperance, whereas the entire number 
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F BOSTON. 
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Unequalled Accommodations for Transients, or Permanent Guests, 
including the advantages of the various bathing and other 

accessories not to be obtained elsewhere, 

and Sanitation Absolutely Perfect. 


Cafe conducted upon both American 
delicacies of the market. 


is unquestionably the best in Boston. 


Hotél Flower affords a luxurious home 


“A number of well-known citizens of 
as their home for the coming summer.” 

LADIES VISITING BOSTON for 
residence. Horse cars to all points of 
the principal stores; the pavement on Col 
quiet at night. 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT TURKISH #ATH 


room 


go to thelr rooms by the elevator direct f 
Private Dining Rooms and Parlors fo 
r % 7v 
HOTEL 


417 Columbus Avenue 


The cuisine, under the stewardship of Mr. George Crocker 


Boston Herald. 


fall 
Boston pass the doors; only ten minutes to | 


In the basement of the hotel is 


in America, with deep sea water plunge. 
these Oriental baths without being subject to @xposnre after the baths, as they can 


other kinds of domestic work to the girls | of cases due to all kinds of mental troub 
in public schools. She would have these | was only 15,504. 

branches taught practically, while at the The price of whiskey was reduced te: 
same time, instruction is given in the prin- | and fifteen cents a gallon during the past 
ciples underlying them, and she would have | year and a further reduction of three cents 
the course cover four years. has taken place recently. This is due to 

Mrs. Anna B. McMahar, of Quincy, [L, is the success attending the efforts of tne 
carrying out her theories in respect to the | whiskey trust, and makes the poison even 
study methods of women’s clubs, has found | more accessible to those who have, through 

| it advisable to prepare some outline studies, | drink, already nearly reached the bottom 
for the use of classes at a distance who their fortunes. 
have wished to work under her guidance. Walter Thomas Mills ably champions th 
Two years ago, she issued the first of these | harkeeper’s right to a Sunday rest. H: 
under the title ‘‘The English Drama,” now ; 300K 
she has published a second work on ‘‘Eliza- 
bethan, and Eighteenth Century Litera- 
tare.” They have been prepared for the fit 
but few who care for serious study. 

An “advertisement guilt” is the .new 
|method of raising money. The plan is 
copyrighted but it is simplicity itself. 

The new Education Commission is sup- 
porting wholly or in part, seven academies 
and twenty-three common schools in Utah 
and New Mexico. They have been attended 
during the past year by 3,256 pupils. 

Dr. A. G. Hapgood says: ‘‘In our unde- 
veloped girls the south is richer than in 
undeveloped ore. 

The statue of Louisa Alcott is to be mod- 
elled by Frank E. Elwell, an intimate friend 
of the popular author. 


Ventilation 


and Kuropean plan, affording the choicest 


f 


for families. 


argues that the open saloon compels 
men to do seven days’ work for six days 
pay and strongly appeals to that great 
body of workmen, which not only enjoys 
}one day’s rest in seven, but also clamors 
|for the eight hour limit, to consider and 
| condemn this flagrant injustice. 

| A Conservative presbytery of western 
| New York exhibits its failure to keep even 
the rear guard of progress in sight by con 
demning one of its churches for allowing a 
woman to occupy the pulpit. Contrast this 
| with the action of the great Mr. Spurgeon 
who lately invited Mrs. Ormiston Chant to 
to preach in his famous Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle. The former action, it is hoped, is 
one of the last things as the latter is cer 
tainly a notabie ‘‘first thing.” 


' 
Another Christine Nilson has appeared.'| Mrs. Lide Meriwether thinks that the 


Boston have already chosen this superb hotel 


purchases will find it a most desirable 


umbus Avenue is asphalt, affording perfect 


Guests may enjoy all the delights of 


rom their dressing rooms. 
r Receptions, Card and Wedding Parties. 


ELOW ER, 
- - = Boston, Mass. 
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PASSING NOTES. 


‘What are the best days in memory? 
Those which we meét & companion who 
was truly met.” That is ever the difference 
between the wise and the unwise; the lat- 
ter wonders at what is unnatural, the wise 
wonders at the usnal.—BEmerson. 

“There is no fortune so good but it may 
be reversed, and none so bad but it may be 
bettered. The sun that rises in clouds may 
set In splendor, and that which risés in 
splendor may set in gloom.” 

Mrs. Ellen M. Gifford, the widow of 
Arthur N. Gifford, died at her residence in 
New Haven, Conn., Sept. 7th. By her 
will she gives to the cause of helpless and 
suffering animals no less than $120,000. 
This society received $30,000 in trust to 
support ‘The Ellen M. Gifford Sheltering 
Home,” and $25,000 for its general pur- 
poses—‘‘Our Dumb Animals.” 

Among the 2000 tourists who during the 
past century have stood on top of the great 
summit of Mt. Blanc, only forty were wo- 
mens 

Mrs. Anna W. 
scholarship in the Pennsylvania University, 
which has recently admitted women. 

A handsome woman, rather. under middle 
age, recently registered at a Philadelphia 
hotel as Dr. M. Wilkens of Vienna, Austria. 
Her signature has a masculine appearance 
and nobody would have thought that it was 
written by a woman. Dr. Wilkens dressed 
handsomely and wore valuable diamonds. 
She is a wealthy woman who has taken the 
degree of medicine to gratify her personal 
tastes. While in Philadelphia she visited 
the principal hospitals of that city. She is 
now in Baltimore, Md. 

Clara Schumann has just completed her 
seventieth year. She was overwhelmed 
with honors from royalty and petty poten- 
tates, and congratulations were poured in 
upon her from near and distant lauds. 
Mme, Schumann is in excellent health, and 
one or two German concert agents express 
the belief that In a twelvemonth or so she 
will be ripe for a tour in America. 

A short time ago a young student applied 
for admission as pupil to the priests’ semi- 
nary at Kalocsa, Hungary, and, being duly 
provided with examination cert ficates, was 
at once received. The new pupil led exact- 
ly the same life as the other inmates of the 
establishment, and showed a marked dispo- 
sition for study. A few days ago Cardinal 
Haynald visited the seminary, and in the 
garden met the newcomer, who bowed re- 
spectfully, but, contrary to custom, did not 
kiss the cardinal’s hand. His eminence not 
only noticed the omission, but it led him to 


Baird has endowed a. 


}exainine the ‘candidate © priest somewhat 
|closer. The effeminate face of the young 
student turued scarlet under the cardinal’s 
scrutinizing gaze, whereupon the prelate 
uttered a few words in alow tone that 
caused the former to return quickly to the 
house. Five minutes afterward this mys- 
terious personage had left the premises and 
has not sin¢e gone back. Ramor says the 
individual was a lady, who felt an frresist- 
ible vocation to become a priest. 

Andrew Carnegie, weary of waiting for 
Pittsburg councilmen to accept for the city 
his. offer of $1,000,000 for a free library, 


At least that is said to bethe name of 4 southern brethern are not half as much 
Norwegian girl, who has a fine soprano | afraid of the suffrage bug-a-boo as the sis- 
voice of a Laces quality and who has made ters. She went to the W. C. T. U. conven- 
a successful appearance in Copenhagen. (tion of Kentucky expecting to speak on 
Mrs. Henrietta Suellis to erect in Union woman suffiage; but many of the ladies 
Park, at Chicago, a 325,000 memorial to her | hesitated to introduce the inovation and 
late husband, the millionaire whose death | the convention decided not to havea suf- 
| is supposed to have been the work of bur- | frage address under its auspices. There- 
glar Tascott’s pistol. It is to be a Roman- upon the voters and citizens of the place 
| esque structure; which will serve as a shel- | petitioned that the speech be delivered in 
| ter, a drinking-fountain, a clock tower and | the court house where the lady was greeted 
a support for electric lights. The tower is | by a large and by no means critical audi- 
| to be constructed of granite and gray sand- | ence, composed of men as well as women. 
| stone, and will be visible the whole length —_—-—--——— —_—— 
‘of Ogden avenue and Washington boule- Electricity From the Body. 
has appointed a citizens’ committee of his | vard. 2m 
own to select a suitable site, and he may/| A controversy is going on in England Dr. R. D. Mussey, Professor of Surgery 
buy it and erect thereon, at a cost of $750,- | about the admission of women to church |in Dartmouth College, in the American 
Journal of Medical Sciences for January, 
An instance of rapid development is the | 1838, gives an account of a Mrs. B—.a 


000, not only a free library building, but | choirs. 
one with quarters in it for Pittsburg’s new- | 
ly organized Academy of Sciences. The | New Orleans Woman's Club, which started | married lady about thirty years of age. 
building is to eclipse anything of the kind | four years ago with twelve members and a | residing in Grafton County, New Hamp- 
in America except the Smithsonian Insti- | financial basis of twelve colors. At the / shire, who gave out sparks and snaps con- 
tute. present time they have a membership of tinuously for some thirteen weeks, when 
The king of Bavaria receives an income | threé hundred and their books showa yearly | this power was entirely lost and did not 
of $1,000,000 a year from the profits of the | disbursement of over $2,000. Their club returnagain. The discovery of this fact 
Hofbrauhaus brewery. j house is a three-story brick building, the was a great surprise to the lady, and subse- 
At the Triennial General Conference of | lower floor reserved for club purposes, the| quently caused her some annoyance. 
Free Baptists, of America, held at Harper’s | two upper rented to club members. There | Though Mrs. B— wore a silk dress at the 
Ferry, W. Virginia, women were present | are no laws; each carries her latch-key and | time of the commencement of the phenom- 
as delegates for the first time. There were | goes in and out as she chooses. The house enon, this was exchanged for cotton and 
nine of them, and they received every cour- | is in charge of the vice president. They | flannel successively without affecting the 
tesy. ‘‘What seemed a greater departure | have a circulating library of eigat hundred result; and the manifesiations were found 
than any other was the unanimous vote to | volumes. Practical philanthropy has come | to be due to the lady’s own person, and not 
place women upon the Conference Board ” | to be a large part of the work of this club, | to the clothing or other conditions. Dr. 
There was an interesting debate in the | although its original purpose was simply to | Mussey’s account is supported also by Dr. 
Georgia Legislature on the two proposi- | meet together for inteilectual growth, for |W. Hosford, the lady’s family physician. 
tions to found a Girl's Industrial School, | companionship and sympathy. Phenomena of this sort, when manifested. 
and to admit girls to the State University.| The Ostasiatische Lioyd says that the | do not seem to be confined to any one por- 
The former was passed, the latter defeated. | empress and members of the aristocracy of | tion of the human body, though occasion- 
Miss Mary F. Seymour not only edits the Japan have given up the idea of adopting ally localized. A Capuchin friar is men- 
Business Woman's Journal of New York, | the Western styles of dress for women. tioned by Dr. Schneider, whose scalp was a 
but directs the Union School of Stenogra- |The Parisian models did not please the peo- | veritable reservoir of electricity. When- 
phy and Type-writing, and is said to con-j|ple in general, and the historic costumes ever he removed, his cowl a number of 
duct the largest type-writing business in| will again be worn exclusively. The great |‘‘shining, crackling sparks” would pass 
the country. She is the author of ‘‘practi- | ‘‘Lady Tailoring Establishment” in Tokio, | from his bald pate; and this phenomenon, 
cal Hints to Stenographers.” which has been under the charge of a Pari- which was definite and strong while the 
Mrs. Annie Martha Meyer, of New York, | sian, has closed its doors for lack of work |monk was in good health, continued per- 
is compiling a book on the “Work of todo. The Lloyd greets the failure of the | ceptible after three week's illness.—From 
Women.” pretenced reform, declaring that a more ‘‘Is the Human Body a Storage-Battery?” 
Mrs. Henry Kingsley was among the complete caricature was never seen than a by Hyland C. Kirk, in the Popular Science 
speakers of the Church Congress, recently | Japanese woman in a bonnet and dress of Monthly for November. 
held in Cardiff, Wales. The Church of | the boulevards. etectad 
England is Conservative, but is gradually | 
becoming leavened with advanced ideas. | 
Miss Proctor of Lima, O., has patented a | 
process by which it is claimed that 10,000 
cubic feet of illuminating gas can be ex- 
tracted from one barrel of Lima oil. 
Mrs. Nettie Ranesford, editor of the! 
Eastern Star, Indianapolis, responded to 
the toast, “The Sisters of the Craft,” at the 
banquet which closed the summer weeting 
of the Indiana Republican Editorial Asso- 
ciation. 











Boston, Mass, July 13, 1882. 
Dr. S. A. Tuttle.—Have used and sold 
your Elixir for the last eight years with the 
very best possible results; have used it 
for sores, sprains, colics, horse ail, knotted 
cords, and a very bad case of bleeding 
scratches, which it cured in a very short 
time. All that I sell it tospeak in the high- 
est praise of it, and I would recommend it 
to every one wanting a liniment for every 

use, either man or beast. 
Joun E. Curry. 


At the Paris Exposition a Florentine friar | 
shows a watch only a quarter of an inch in 
diameter. It has not only the two regular 
hands, buta third, which marks the seconds, | 
and a microscopic dial which indicates the 
days, weeks, month and years. It also con- 
tains an alarm, and on its front lid or cover 
an ingeniously cut figure of St. Francis. 
On the back cover, by aid of a powerful 
glass, you can distinctly see and read two 
verses of the ‘“‘Te Deum.” 
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Why Brides Wear Orange Blossoms. 


The Saracen brides used to wear orange 
lossoms as an emblem of feeundity. In 
that sense it is pecniiarly apprupriate. as 
oth blossoms and fruit are often on the tree 
the same time. The same emblem may 
ive been occasionally worn by European 
des éver since the time of the Crusades: 
it the general adoption of orange blos- 
soms for brides is comparatively a modern 
ractice, probably at tirst adopted because 
he orange flower was rare and costly, and 
has always been the custom to be expen- 
sive at weddings. The orange blossoms 
re found to be appropriate ard suitable, 
sentinent under which it was used by | 
the Saracens was approved, and became the 
fashion for brides to wear the orange blos- | 
soms. The orange fruit was brought to | 
England as early as 1260, but it was a long 
time before there was really any cultivation 
the orange. The tree is supposed to | 
brought into England by Sir| 
Walter Raleigh, and the statement is made | 
at it was not adopted from the Saracens, 


ive been 


t probably from India, or at least from | 
far East. It owed its adoption at first 
the fact that it was both a rare and a} 


nted flower, and was introduced without 
reference to the symbolism.—Lippin 

tt's Magazine 

who attended a} 

MacDonald, the 


\ Philadelphia woman 
eption given to George 
iglish novelist, when in this country, tells 
f a queer fad indulged in by the author’s | 
fe. The latter wore, wherever she went, 


elt from which dangled what appeared | 
be a number of golden balls. During 
ouversation with the novelist the Phila- 


yhian happened to ask how many chil- 


‘cen he had One the wrong side of 
tweive,” was his answer. ‘I suppose you 
mean thirteen?” -‘No, madam; I have only 
eleven.” Then Mr. MacDonald called his | 


wife, who opened the golden balls (which 
proved to be lockets) and showed the photo- 
graphs of all her children. 


In the life of a Rassian | 


Russian BaBrEs 
| 


peasant there is a period anterior to all 
tunics, mantles, and even sheepskins, dur- 
ing which he lives a kind of mummy life. 


The author of “A Journey Due North” 
speaks thus of the peasant babyhoud: The} 
youngest children are always swaddled and | 
rolled i. tightly in bandages, so that they | 
may b niently put away without risk 
of ge tting themselves into mischief or dan- 
ger. I entered a peasant’s house, and my 
first thought was that the Russian peasants 
had their idols and penates, with their 
heads carved out in a remarkably life-like | 
ianner, the being left in block, 
rudely cut One of these *‘idols” was tying | 
ashelf, another hung to the wall on a} 
g, anda third swung 
beams of the roof. 
ind saw the eyes turn and the 
ve. “Why, that isa child!” 
istonishment. ‘‘What else 
> mother asked. I went up to the littie | 
zure Which hung from the wall and in- | 
rected it more closely. On a nearer view, 

| was impressed by the extreme untidiness 
f the little creature. I could not resist | 
asking if the muther often washed these 
swaddled_ babies. ‘*‘Washed!” almost | 
shrieked the mother, ‘‘washed! what, 

it baby? You would kill it!” 


*CONnVe 


bodies 


i 
} 
head | 
I cried in | 
should it be?” | 


wash | 


| 


LOUIS FRENKEL, 


over one of the) MOORE & WOODS, 


MRS, 
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LeBOSQUET BROS., 82 Union St., Boston 


F. M. Holmes 
Furniture Go., 


| 
44 Washington Street. 








! 
Have just recetved several carloads from the } 
best makers East and West, comprising more | 
than 400 of the very latest styles in the various 
departments, made especially for this season's | 
trade. Visitors as well as purchasers always 
welcome. . 























THIS Ick CREAM 
HAS NO SUPERIOR, 


TRr IT AT 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


413 Washyagten Street. 


MEROCwa ANT’S 


NEW LUNCH ROOM, 


195 Devonshire St. 





Formerly of CAFE WaQuolr.) 


ROOFERS, 


Slate, Tin, Copper and Composition Roofs 


Applied and Repaired in the best manner. 
Tin Roofs Painted. 


No. 5 Province Ceert, Roam &, Boston. 


DR. S. M. WAYCOTT,. 
Electrician and Massage. 





| 
| 6 W ashington St., Boston. 
| Under United States Hotel, 


SHOE IN THE 


MAN 


ments ii desired. 


Warerooms 2 


11 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY 


UFACTURERS OF 


First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant 

‘or eight years in workmansn!p and material. 
rooms ond examine our new ecale of Lal bi ders Pianos, sold on Instal. 

Terms @ 

within oneyear rent ty will be a towed to the price of the instrument. 


Call at our new ware. 
easy; also nos to Rent, and if bought 


Tremont Street, opposite Hollis. 


Factory (52 Hampden Street, corner George, Boston, Mass 


E. WILSON & co., PROPRIETORS. 


FOR COMFORT AND ECONOMY 
—— WEAR THE— 


THE BEST 


WORLD 
FOR THE 
MONE 


45 Green St., Boston 7 Main 
38 Park 8q., Boston. 
2164 Washington St., 
56 Main St., 
Boston® 


Roxbury.| 189 Fulto 


Charlestown Dist., 


STORES 


BOUVE, CRAWFORD & CO., - = 


611 W an 


Office and Supply Store 


anees Cleaned QOSTON CARPET CLEANING. GO 


3c. per Yard. onw,%,' 


15 Westminster St.,Providence, | 
R. L. 
808 Chapel St., 


‘ | 207 No. 8th St.,Philadelphia,Pa. ‘ 
| 215 7 — st., 


Orders by Mail or Telephone 12 


NO NAILS, 
NO TACKS. 
REQUIRES 
NO 


Breaking In. 


281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y¥ 
837 Broadway,cor. 13th St,,N.¥ 
58 Central St., Lowell, Mass. 

404 Main St., Springfietd, Mass 
285 Main St., Worcester, Mass 


MAKERS. 


St., Hartford, Conn. 
New Haven, © t. 
n St Brooklyn, N. 


Baltimore, 


sas ababie 


0 HUNNEMAN ST, , BOSTON. 


-4, Roxbury. 


Also Taking Up, Fitting, Sewing and Laying. 





HEMORRHAGE OF LUNGS, 





Dr. James M. Solomon, 
75 Court St. (Scollay Sq.), Boston, Mass. 


INDIAN BOTANICAL REMEDIES 


Roots, Herbs, Gums and Barks chiefly used. Dr. Solomon treats all Corontc 
Diseases, makes a specialty of LUNG CROUBLES, CANCERS, TUMORS, EPILEP- 
TIC Frits, RARUMATISM, NEURALGIA, ST. Vitus dD 
KozeMa and all SKIN DIsgkasEs, KIDNEY AND 
LIVER TROUBLES and a'l DISkASES OF THE BLOOD, Pies and FisTUuLA cured 
without the use of the knife and cure guaranteed, Consultation free, 


Jr.’s Botanical Medical Institute 


ANCE, SPINAL COMPLAINTS, 








Jost 











L NIMER! 





~ UNLIKE ANY ee 


Fostiooy Cures Diphthert 
Cough, Catarrh, Int ay 
"Nervous i 


Croup, Asthma, Gronchitis, Colds, Hoarsenesa, Hackin 
Ra ey Raheny py ed Bheymatum 


Courh, Whooping 
Neuralgia, Toothache, harache, 


Soreness in Body or Limba, 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL | AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


{t Is marvelous, how many different com igs it wits 
quickly, Healing all Cuts, eee and Bruises lite 


cnre. [et gtrons strong point lies in the fact that it acte 
Maxie. eS an. cdl manner of Cramps, Chills. 


eness of Muscles or Stiff Joints 


ORICINAT™D BY AN OLD FAMILY : PHYSICIAN. 


All who buy or order direct Hy and request it, sha 
refunded ff not abundant! y eat. sik 


of the United States, or Canu.a ‘av aluab 


letat oe 3% cts.; 6 bottles, 
e pamphiet sent free, 


GENERATION AFTER GENERATION ‘HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT IT. 


ll receive a scoriticte ot that the money or bt 
0 O & 
» Fs JOL HRSON yt 26 . Boston, sass. 





“NOTHING ON EARTH WILL ARE YOU AWARE 


PECULIARITIES OF Parrens.—Protogenes, | Also, Cabinet Vapor B..ths, Rheumatism, Kidney | 











. . * } 
the Greek painter, was an impatient man. | and Nervous Diseases a speciaity. 16 BUYLSTOS | That a pre blooded body cannot be diseased, or 
In painting a picture of a tired, panting poring aren Tremont and Washington | that no body can be eo charger) with re pose 
rT ’ > i atia . > enecesa .y. | Streets, Boston tions that it cannot be entirely disinfected by tum- 
g, he met with satisfactory success, ex —_——- —_ ing it (while perspiring) in the Compo md Va- 
pt that he failed in every attempt to imi- pas } por. This method now has over 0,00) positive 
tate that should have been seen on the | The Mystic F. B.C. as and happy witnesses realy to welt its — 
| " ” 
p” > Was : roked| ‘Tall oaks from little acorns grow in disinfecting the human system of those elements 
g’s mouth. He was so much provoked g ’ which defeat the reconstructive work of Mother 


er it that he seized the sponge with 
which he cleansed his brushes and threw it | 
igainst the picture with the intention of | 
spoiling it. 


It happened to strike on the} 


g's mouth, and produced to the astonish- | 


ent and delight of the painter, the 
effect he had labored so persistently to imi- 
tate. Paul Veronese, like many 
painters, was given to eccentric moods and 
dd habits On one occasion he accepted 
the hospitality of a family at their beauti 
ful country villa. He assumed great liber- 
ties during his visit, claiming absolute pos- 
session of his room, ailowing not even a 
servant to enter. He would not suffer the 

aid to make his bed, and the sweepings of 
the room were left every morning outside 
f the door for her to remove. 
iway without tdding the family good-bye. 


. entering the room the servant found the | 


sheets of the bed missing, and at once re- 
orted that the painter must have stolen 
hem. After careful search a rvil was 
found in a corner, which proved to be a 
agnificent picture of ‘“‘Alexander in the 
ntof Darius.” It was painted on the 
issing sheets of the bed, and the artist 
id chosen this curious way of recompen- 
ng his hosts for their gencrous hospitality. 
-Frank H. Stauffer in The 
Don’t let nenralgia and rheamatism get 
rooted in the system, bat kill them with 
Salvation Oil. 
Hot arinks 


Epoch. 


should be avoided in cold 


very | 


| never better exemplfiied frum a business | 


standpoint than in the case of the F. E. C. 
Medicine Company. Starting out inasmall | 
way but a few years ago in manufacturing | 
their great and always unfailing Kidney | 
Remedy the steadily increasing demand for | 


| it presages a very tall manufacturing “oak” | 


other | 


in this branch of Rochester’s greatness. 
If you want to heara man talk convincingly, | 
earnestly and eloquently on any subject, ask 


one who has had kidney complaint about 


He slipped | 


the virtues of the F. E.C. Kindey Remedy, 
And thereis nodoubt aboutit. Its strength- | 
ening and cleansing powers do ‘‘get there,” 
sure enough. 


Cc odinmnnattane 4 Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice. | an 


having had placed in his hand by an East 


India missionary the formula of a simple | 


vegetable remedy for the speedy and perma- 
nent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 


} 


Catarrh, Asthma, and kindred cases, has | 


felt it his duty to make it Known to his suf- 
gering fellows. Actuated by this motive 
and adesire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire 


it, this recipe, in German, French or Eng- | 


lish, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with 
stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Testimonials Sent Free. Soild everywhere. Sample pac 
mail 

a4 lb. cans, by mail, $1.20. Six cans, express prepaid, 

$5.00. Poultry Raisin 

more. 1. 8. JOHNSON 








Nature. 
itisalike successful. 
nished by Dr. CONANT, Skowhegan, Me. 


For tamily protection or pone practice 
indisputable evidence fur- 


Agents Wanted in Every Commun'ty. 











HENS 
LAN. 3 


LIKE 
Sheridan’s Condition Powder! 


Highly concentrated. One ounce is worth a pound of 
any Scher kind. Givenin the food once daily. Cures all 
seases ; worth its weight in gold to keep them healthy. 


for & cents in stamps, five packages $1. 00. 


Guide free with $1.00 orders or 
CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston, 


CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH 


PENNYROYAL PILLS. 


RED CROSS DIAMOND BRAND 
Safe, owe and cavege reliable. Ladlen, aa ook | 
for Diamond Brand, io — j 
boxes, sealed with bive ribbon. Teke no 
Rend. te. sates) for ——— and Stee for 


] Name 
Ubichester Chem. "Con Madison 





Sa Phllan Pas 





BOSTON 


OLD G0LD AND SILVER WANTED commissions paid. Address Commonwealth 


wanted to for the 


COMMONWEALTH. 


CaNTaS88 


KA Agents 


Cash 


| 
| 
| 
| 





sae. WATE BUGS 


—AND— 
ROACHES, 
Clear them out with our 
EXT & KRMINATOR,. 
No dust. No trouble to use. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 50c, By 
mail, 60c. 
BARNARD & CO., 
based Ww ashingtop t . 


for Losses, Drains, Weaknesses, Exhaustion, 
Debility and Premature Dec ay. In fact all 
forms of Nervous and Private Diseases suc- 
cessfully treated. Varicocele © ured without 
pein or operation. Consultation (office or 
vy mail) free. 

" address, 
JOHN D. O'CONNELL, M.D.,| F. E. STEARNS, 
Consulting Physician. Secretary. 
OFFICE HOURS: 9 a.m, to 6 p.m., dally; 7 to 
9 p.m., Monday, Wednesday and Saturday Even- 

ings; 10 a.m. to 12 m. Sunday. 


DESLON-DUPRE MEDICAL CO. 


165 Tremont St., Boston. 








veather. They have a tendency to weaken Full value in Cash paid for all kinds of Old Gold, sil- F J and TUMOR Specialist, Private 
the “ausite “} Se at. Take Dr. Bull's ver, Broken Jewelry, Spoons, ete. Also Diatnonds and Publishing Company, 25 Bromfield Street, CANCER “=: No knife. Book free. 
n SS an nro watches. GEO. A. DeWITT, Refiner, 302 Washington H. MCMICHARL, M. D., 

Cough Syrup for coughs. } street, room 2, up one flight. \ Boston. No. 63 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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THE MIRROR. 


Young girls should not wear silks before 
marriage. 


Braid is the only trimming used on street 
or walking dresses. 


It is to be feared there is a’general ten- 
dency toward short waists. 


India cashmere with black velvet figures 
is used for wraps of all kinds. 


Embroideries have come to be one of the 
prominent factors in this winter’s toilettes. 


Elaborate small wraps designed for visit- 
ing toilettes are ornamented with handsome 
pee or jet galloons. 


The choicest among all the elegant trim- 
mings for next winter is a combination of 
ostrich feathers and galloon. 


The tendency is toward making very 
small girls little caricatures of their mothers 
in long cloaks and large hats. 


Pretty Russian braids embroidered in 
several bright colors are used for trimming 
house jackets and children’s dresses. 


Little children are clad in silks and vel- 
vets and decked with precious laces, but 
the dress of young girls must be simplicity 
itself. 


A toque, with or without strings, is 
made of cloth for the crown, with vel- 
vet along the edges, and requires no other 
trimming. 


Embroidery makes superb yokes, cor- 
sages of cloaks, Figaro jacket fronts, 
over-sleeves—square or pointed—girdles, 
plastrons, and other accessories. 


Small girls wear a cloak, older girls only 
a jacket, and still older—in their teens— 
have the choice of a jacket, a cape (single 
or triple), or a tight jacket with a cape. 


The favorite dress for girls is composed 
of a plaid skirt with the lines straight or 
bias, and a jersey bodice to match one of 
the colors in the plaid, with either a belt or 
basque. 


A corsage enjoying special favor at this 
moment ig the Figaro jacket, with short 
rounded fronts meeting only at the throat. 
It is completed by a chemisette of silk 
plaited very fine. 


Cloth costumes will continue in fayor 
for street costumes and for church sults, 
and will continue to be worn at afternoon 
receptions where silks, brocades, and vel- 
vets are also seen. 


The newest chemisettes are of ribbed 
silk like Ottoman er Sicilienne; they are 
turned under to “bag” at the waist, and 
may be either of the same color as the 
rest of the dress or in contrast with it. 


The small cape has a collar of great 
height, with cloth outside and fur lining, 
or else it is entirely of fur, cut to flare 
outward and wired, while a point of the 
fur extends to the end of the cape in front. 


For girls from ten to twelve years, the 
favorite style is the Empire dress, which is 
made with a shirred waist very short 
sleeves, full about the armholes and close 
below, and a wide long sash knotted at the 
side. 


Camel’s-hair dresses have the round skirt 
now worn, with all its fulness at the back, 
and the bodice with girdle of velvet and 
full velvet vest under jacket-shaped front, 
and the coat sleeves are full at the top, 
with velvet cuffs. 


An effort is being made to revive wide 
round belts fastened with a deep metal 
buckle. 
shirred corsages, as well as with others 
which have a piaited basqne that extends 
below. The effect is to shorten the waist. 


A long princesse polonaise, trimmed with 
sable or other fur, and slightly lifted far 
toward the back to disclose a skirt of cloth 
or velvet of a contrasting color, is a fash- 
ionable design for such toilettes, and very 
short high-shouldered capes of the cloth 
and velvet are added for greater warmth in 
the street. 


Plain black or colored velvet is combined 
with broche silks or figured woolens for 
wraps as well as for costumes, one of the 
other of these figured fabrics forming the 
principal part of the dress, with the velvet 
appearing here and there as fans or panels 
in the oki , as sleeves, revers, and vest on 
the corsage, and occasionally as a sash of 
wide velvet ribbon folded about the waist, 
and knotted at the front with long fringed 
ends hanging. 


FARM NOTES. 


No dairyman should be satisfied with less 
than 200 pounds of butter per cow per 
year, is the statement of Prof. Cook of 
Vermont. 


Burnt corn is a most excellent thing to 
feed to poultry, and is far superior to wood 





chareoal, which, however, has wonderful ‘ 


effect in promoting the health of the fowls. 
.. To be certain of eggs in winter, hens 


Such belts are worn with round | P® 


__BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


|must be ten months old, well fed and 
housed. Select the early hatched puliets 
\and the early moulting hens. Old hens 
will not lay until well feathered. 


For cholera, take a bird as soon as no- 
ticed and feed it soaked bread ntifally 
sprinkled with black pepper. n’t wait 
\for it to eat or it will starve, feed it with 
ja spoon. If taken in time it will often 
| effect a cure. 


| Grooming should be thoroughly per- 
formed on every horse at least once daily. 
Never groom a horse in its stall while the 
horse is eating, but take it out for the 
purpose. Otherwise the dust and dirt which 
fill the air become mixed with the horse’s 
food, making it unpalatable and unwhole- 
some. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
says that he breaks his broody hens of a 
desire to sit by putting them in a raised 
pen with a slat bottom, just wide enough so 
that they can stand comfortably, and feed- 
ing nothing but oats. He advises oats as 
the best rations to reduce fat and thus over- 
come the tendency to sit. 


Oats is one of the best egg producing 
foods known. It would probably be more 
extensively used were it not for the rough 
hull. Now that a hulless oats can be 
raised, the problem of cheap egg-producing 
food has been solved. It should constitute 
three-fourths of the diet of the large 
breeds, whose inactivity causes them to 
take on more fat than is desirable. 











The walls under bouses and barn base- 
ments, if they have been built several 
years, always need some attention on the 
approach of winter. Our climate, so moist 
in fall and so cold in winter, makes sad 
havoc with walls. Mortar being largely 
composed of lime readily absorbs damp- 
ness, and freezing when moist disintegrates 
it. A little fresh mortar and a few hours’ 
work with the trowel will save the ingress 
of mach cold every winter. 


It is not fair to expect an egg every day 
even during the laying season. Even the 
non-sitters will not do this for any great 
length of time. The size and nutritive 
value of an cag approach to nearly that of 
the hen herself. An occasional rest for 
two or three days’ will allow the hen to 
recuperate, and where forty or fifty are 
kept together so sE eggs will be got 
that it. will seem as if the hens laid without 
any rest. 





Ammonia Losses in Horse Stables—Horse 
manure heats. rapidly, and even in the 
very coldest weather the heap outside the 
stable door will. be found warm enough 
to melt the snow that falls upon it. It is 
rich in ammonia, especially if the horse 
has been grain fed. If the manure is left 
in the stable, and the latter is dnventilated, 
there is not only waste of ammonia, but 
the horses’ health is injured. Many horses 
are made blind from wastage of ammonia 
in their stables.—Mirror and Farmer. 





New, Beautiful and Money Saving. 


The true secret of genuine economy is to 
utilize those materials that cost us but lit- 
tle. An illustration of this fact is to be 
found in a recent invention by which we 
can make air and water contribute gener- 
ously towards the creation of heat. This 
invention is called ‘The Backus portable 
Steam Heater.” It is a beautiful aiticle of 
furniture somewhat resembling a stove but 
much more ornamental, and as it requires 
no pipe, itcan be put in any part of the 
room to suit the convenience of the ocecu- 
nts. It uses either oll or gas and a yery 
little of either. They combine the air and 
water and the combination being effected in 
a scientific way, produces a marvelous de- 
gree of heat. Take for instance the heater 
| that uses gas. The heater looks like a fire- 

place with a burning log glowing on the 
andirons. Into this log the gas is carried 
| together with a certain proportion of air, 
the combustion of which together causes 
an intense heat. Beneath the log there is a 
small receptacle of water. his water 
being heated, the steam arises catching up 
all odor of the gas and lending a humidity 
to the warmth. Above the flame is a small 
boiler filled with water. The heat striking 
against this generates steam. The steam 
arising permeates the chamber above, era- 
diates its heat through the metal into the 
outer air, and being condensed by the ~con- 
tact descends once more into the boiler, 
to be vaporized. It is a marvelous inven- 
tion. Call at Morrison & Bowen’s, 6 Fed- 
‘eral Street, and see for yourself. 











From calculations made concerning the 
| resistance which the Eiffel Tower can offer, 
| it is ascertained that it is able to sustain a 
|normal wind pressure of 881 pounds to the 
\square yard, or a total pressure of more 
| than 6,900,000 pounds. So that if at any 
| time a hurricane of such unheard-of force 
|should come to exert its force against it, 
\the tower would bravely stand its ground, 
|while in all probability most of the sur- 
| rounding monuments in Paris would be de- 
| molished. 
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BRINE& 
| NORCROSS, 
‘Reliable Stores. 


17 & 18 Tremont Row. 
'660 & 662 Washington St 
'1 & 3 Tremont St., corner 


| 
| Pemberton 8q. 


BOSTON. 


SUITABLE 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS, 


Direct from the Manufac- 
turers, Foreign and Do- 
mestic, bought for CASH 
and sold for CASH, at the 
smallest living profit. 


Party Fans. 


White Satin Fans,paint- 
ed and plain, at $1.00. 

Black Satin Fans, at 
50c., 75c., & $1.00. 

Black Ostrich Feather 
Fans, at $1.00. 


Photograph 
Frames, 


In Wood, in Plush, in 
‘Brass. One lot Brass 
| Frames, 5c. B. & N. Per- 





‘fume in bulk, at 15c, an | 
\oz. B. & N. Soap at 5c, a'| 


| cake. 


| Photograph 

| Albums. 

All the new styles in 
'Plush and Leather direct 
| from the makers, and sold 
j stretail at less than job- 
| bers prices. 


Brushes. 


| Hair brushes, Cloth bru- 
sher, Tooth Brushes, our 
own importation, also 
goods from the best Am- 


15c., 20c., 25c- and 50c. 


Baskets. 


Work Stands, Infant’s 
Baskets, Scrap Baskets, 
Indian Baskets and Lunch 





coos 


erican manufacturers. 
Hair Brushes at 5c.,| mw. buy them for cash 





. NOVEMBER 9, iss, 


BRINE & | 
NORCROSS, | 
Reliable Stores. 


17 & 18 Tremont Row. 
660 & 665 Washington St 
1 & 3 Tremont St., corner 

Pemberton Sq. 


BOSTON. | 


Dolls 


| Of every kind, including a 
few of the celebrated Ju- | 
meau Dolls, our own im- | 
portation, which we are 
selling less than cost, on 
account of the German 
Goods being so much 
cheaper. 

Our stores afford the 
best bargains to be found 
anywhere in Jewellry, 
Brushes and Combs, Per- | 
fumery, Corsets, Hand- | 
kerchiefs, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Trimmings, Small Wares 
and Ladies’ and Gentle-| 
men’s Furnishing Goods. 


Umbrellas 


At every price, including 
Gold Cap handles, from $1 | 
up to $7.50 each. 
It will pay to see them | 
before purchasing else-| 
wheae. 


Crockery & Glass 
Ware. | 


| New Goods, this sea- 

son’s importation. It | 
| will pay you to examine | 
| them. 





| 


We have bought from | 
\the importer the entire | 
balance of his stock of 
Hungarian Vases and 
Urns, same as were con- 
sidered a bargain every- 
where last year at $4 
each, our price now foz | 
this lot is $3. They will | 
go soon, but they will not | 
be all sold out at9 o'clock | 
the first day. 


Furs. | 





rect from the manufac- 
| turers, and shall sell them 
|this week at the lowest 
| living profit. 


Ladies Skirts 


' Baskets. Bought for cash from the | 


kets, worth $1, and sold 


$1, only 
last. 


Leather Goods. | 


The best assortment of | 
‘Shopping and Travelling | 
Bags,Pocketbooks, Purses, 
Music Rolls, Toilet apd. 
Travelling Cases, Collar. 
and Cuff Boxes, at the 
lowest prices consistent 
/with quality that it is 
| possible to offer. 


} 


Brine & Noreross 


Reliable Stores. 


Successors to JOHN HAR- 
RINGTON & Co. 


65c while they | 





everywhere up town for °S margin. 


1 lot of Satan Lined Bas- | €St manufacturers direct. | 


and sold on the very small- 


Jerseys, Corsets 
& Bustles. 


In great variety and very 
low. 


7-Hook Foster Lacing | 


Kid Gloves — 


Of our own importing. 
Plain, 75c., Stitched Back, | 
$1.00. 


Brine & Noreros 


Reliable Stores, 


j 

] 

' 

Successors to JOHN HAR- | 
RINGTON & CO. | 
i 


mm} 


NANmnDorme 
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BOYS AND CHILDREN’S. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1889 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 











wv INARD’S LINTMENT =~ 


Whatever the canse—be it BURN or BRUISE, 
STRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be 
the suffering from Contractions or Swellings, 
«iripes or Cramps, in man or beast—this Hing 
of Pain always cures. Yachtmen and Horse- 
men, remember the pame: MINARD’S LINI- 
MENT. 

Large bottles only 25 cents. Sold by all drug- 
gists. Prepared by NELSON & C0O., BOSTON, 
MASS. 


HERBERT E. SMALL, M. D., 


CHRONIC 


Preliminary; 


DISEASES. 
Consultatios Free. 


690 Shawmut Ave., Boston. 


| 


U2 Bi. 


FINE OVERCOATS 


— FOR — 


Gentlemen. 


$15, $20, $25. 


AND 





We take pleasure in calling your | 
notice to the finest line of Over-) 
coats ever displayed. Particular | 
attention is called to the Blue and 
Brown Kersey Overcoat at $15. | 
Positively the best garment for the 
moneyever shown, Made single-| 
breasted, with a very wide facing, | 
woollen lining and silk sleeve) 
lining. 


| Viate any common complaint or illness. 


| successfully treated by Dr. J. Inglis Par- 


| «Just before retiring at night pour Ipto the 





THE HEALTH. 


Hot hands indicate a sanguine tempera- | 
ment—that is to say, an excitable, nervous 
; nature. Such a person is in no sense un- | 
| healthy. 
No man or woman should do more work | 
of muscle or of brain than he or she can | 
| perfectly recover from the fatigue of in a 
good night’s rest. 





A bread and water poultice is made by 
dipping a piece of bread, after the crust 
has been removed, into warm water, lift it 
out at once, and apply hot. 


An eminent physician declares that absti- 
nence from food for a period of from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours will alle- 


Complexion troubles are doctored by fre- 
quent bathing of the person, where any ap- 
plication to the face will only in the end 
make them worse. Perfect cleanliness, as 
a rule, means a good skin. 


Hot air for consumption is the latest 
remedy now before the medical world. | 
Weigert and others have administered it by | 
inhalation with remarkable reported results. | 
Prof. Kohlschutter, of Halle, reports that | 
air heated to 350 degrees F., can be tnhaled 
by phthisical patients without any bad 
effects, while the influence of the inhala- 
tions on the tubercle bacillus seems to be | 
really destructive. 





ARREST OF 
TRICITY. 


CANCER GROWTH BY ELEC- 
Several cases of cancer have been 


sons, by passing a powerful interrupted 
voltaic current through the tumors. The 
growth as a whole does not entlrely disap- 
pear. but remains as an inert mass, proba- 
hly composed of fibrous tissue. This, the 
doctor. thinks, could not be absorbed, but 
the remains of the growth could always be 
removed subsequently by the knife if de- 
sired. 


A retired plumber thus gives a point for 
the gratuitous relief of householders :-— 


clogged pipe enough liquid soda lye to fill 
the ‘trap,’ or bent part of the pipe. Be 
sure that no water runs in it until the next 
morping. During the night the lye will 
convert all the offal into soft soap, and the 
first current of water in the morning will 
wash it away and clear the pipe clean as 
new.” 





} 

In arsenical poisoning the first thing to | 
do is to expel the poison from the-stomach, | 
using mustard and water, assisted with | 
large quantities of milk and raw eggs, milk | 
and lime water, oil and lime watef, or flour 
and water. Meantime send for the only. true 





| antidote, hyderated peroxide of iron, which 


| tcago 
| quantities after vomiting is induced. Finally | Gulf, Colorade & Santa Fe R’y Co.: 
| a generous dose of castor oil should be given. | rrasT MORTGAGE, 1909, 7 PER CENT. 


| 


Boys’ and Children’s Outside 
Garments for Fall and Winter 
wear, a full line of which, of all 
kinds and descriptions, are now on 
our tables at lowest prices CON-) 
FORMABLE with the quality of | 
goods and perfect finish of the gar- | 
ments. REEFERs, in Cassimere, 
Cheviot and all grades of Chin- | 
chilla, 


$5.00 to $12.00. 


OVERCOATS, with and without 
Capes, from all-wool garments at 
%4, for School wear, to the highest 
grade of foreign goods in novelties 


“$02, $6, $18 an $20. 
Spitz Bros. & Mork 


MANUFACTURERS, 
WHOLESALERS 
AND RETAILERS, 


508 Washington St., 
5 Bedford St. 


WATCHES ON INSTALMENTS. 
When you want a watch or anything in the Jewelry 
ne—you should call on F. J. Parks & Co., No. 19 

Kingston street, who will furnish you what you desire on 


easy terms of payment. 
JEWELRY OX INSTALMESTS 





| books will be sent home, and may then be 


should be administered moist and in large 


Stimulants, ice and opium are used for their 
purposes. 


Puplic School Savings Banks. 


The system of public school savings banks, | 
as practised at San Diego, Cal., is thus de- 
scribed by Rev. B. F. McDaniel: Every 
pupil, on becoming a depositor, recéives a 
card bearing his name and the name of the 
savings bank to which the school is assigned. 
Deposits are made with the teachers of the 
respective rooms on Monday mornings, who 
enter the same on the cards in duplicate, 
one set being kept on file in each room. 
The principal receives the deposits from the 
teachers and turns the amount over to the 
bank, receiving credit therefor on his or | 
her pass-book. The deposits of each school | 
are placed in a general fund, and the ac- | 
count thereof kept on the books of the 
bank. When a pupil has deposited one | 
dollar, and for every dollar deposited there- | 
after, the general fund is drawn upon to) 
his credit. A pass-book is issued to him by | 
the bank upon a check given by the princi- | 
pal or teacher when his deposit shall have 
reached the sum of one dollar, and for 
every dollar deposited thereafter a similar 
check upon the general fund of the school 
is given to him with his pass-book for pre- 
sentation at the bank. Deposits may be | 
withdrawn on a written order from a parent | 
or guardian, countersigned by the principal | 
or teacher. Should it be necessary for a | 
pupil to withdraw his deposit before receiv- | 
ing a pass-book, he surrenders his card, | 
which, with the duplicate, will be cancelled 
at the bank. At the close of the school 
term, and upon leaving school, the pass- 





used for dealings with the bank independ- 
ently of these regulations. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, is an honorary | 
member of the Authors Club of this city, 
and the only writer of the gentler sex con- 


nected with that organization. 











Professor Lintner, an authority on insects, 


Reorganization 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA 


AND 


SANTA FE 


Railroad Company. 


The BONDS of the following 
named isssues are included, and 
should be deposited for exchange, 
under the Plan of Reorganization: 


Archison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
Company . 

FIRST MORTGAGE, 1899, 7 PER CENT. 

FIVE PER CENT. BONDS, 1906, 5 PER CENT. 

CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE, 1908, 7 PER CENT. 

8. F. FIVE PER CENT. BONDS, 1920, 5 PER CENT, 

FOUR AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 8. F. BONDS, 1920, 
44) PER CENT. 

SIX PER CENT. 8. F. SECURED BONDS, 1911, 6 PER 
ORT. 

COLLATERAL TRUST FIVE PER CENT. BONDS, 1987, 
FIVE PER CENT. 

LAND GRANT MORTGAGE, 1900, 7 PER CENT. 


| Cowley, Sumnerand Fort Smith R.R. Co.: 


FIRST MORTGAGE, 1909, 7 PER CENT. 


| Florence, Eldorado and Wal.Val. R.R,Co.: 


FIRST MORTGAGE, 1907, 7 PER CENT. 


Kansas City, Emporia and South R.R. Co.;\ CRAYON, PASTEL, 


FIRST MORTGAGE, 1909, 7 PER CENT. 

Kansas City, Topeka & Western R.R. Co: 
FIRST MORTGAGE, 1905, 7 PER CFNT. 

Kansas Citv, Topeka & Western R.R. Co.; 
INCOME, 1906, 7 PER CENT. 

Marion & McPherson R. R. Co.: 
FIRST MORTGAGE, 1900, 7 PER CENT. 

The New Mexico & South. Pac. R. R. Co.: 
FIRST MORTGAGE, 1909, 7 PER CENT. 

The Pueblo & Arkansas Valley BR. BR. Co.: 
FIRST MORTGAGE, 1905, 7 PER CENT. 

Wichita & Southwestern R. BR Co.. 
FIRST MOKTGAGE, 102, 7 PER CENT. 

Kan. City, Lawrence & South, R. RB. Co.: 
FIRST MORTGAGE, 1909, 6 PER CENT. 

Southern Kan. & Western R. R. Cos: 
FIRST MORTGAOR, 1910, 7 PER CENT. 

Sumner County KR. BR. Co.: 
FIRST MORLGAGE, 1910, 7 PER CENT. 

Ottawa & Burlington R. RK. Co.: 
FIRST MORTGAGE, 1y09, 6 PER CENT. 


| The Southern Kan, R’y Co—Gulf Div,: 


FIRST MORTGAGE, 1926, 5 PER CENT. 
The Southern Kansas R’y Co. : 
INCOME, 1927, 6 PER CENT. 


The Southern Kansas R’y Co., of Texas: 
FIRST MORTGAGE, 1927, 5 PER CENT. 


A-.T. & ®. Ey BR. BR. Co. in Chicago : 
FIRST MORTGAGE, 1987, 5 PER ORNT. 


Chicago, Santa Fe & Castfornia R’y Co. 
FIRST MORTGAE, 1937, 5 PER CENT. 


California Southern R. HK. Co.: 
FIRST MORTGAGE, 1026, 6 PER CENT. 


The Ch » Kansans & Western R.K. Co. 
FIRST MORTGAGE, 1926, 5 PER CENT. 


Gulf, Colorado, & Santa Fe it’y Co. : 
SECOND MORTGAGE, 1923, 6 PER CENT. 
Senora Railway Co., Limited: 
FIRST MORTGAGE, 1910. 7 PER CENT. 


Leaven., Topeka & Southwestern R’y Co. : 
GENERAL MORTGAGE, 1912, 4 PER CENT. FOR 
THE ONE-HALF GUARANTEED BY ATCHISON 
COMPANY. 
The Wichita & Western BR. RB. Co. : 
FIRST MORTGAGE, i1914,6 PER CENT. (Nos. | to 
791, inclusive.) 


The Kingman, Pratt & West. R. BR. Co.: 
FIRST MORTGAGE, 1918,6 PER CENT. (Nos. 1 to 
956, inclusive,) 
The Chicago, Kansas & Western R. BR. Co.: 
INCOME BONDS, 1926, 6 PER CENT. 
California Southern R. KR. Co. : 
INCOME BONDS, 1920, 6 PER VENT. 


Deposits may be made and certificates 
received therefor at 

UNION TRUST COMPANY, 78 Broad- 
way, New York. 

UNION TRUST COMPANY. Room 26, 
95 Milk St., Boston. 

KIDDER. PEABODY & CO., 113 De- 
vonshire St., Boston. 

MERCHANTS’ LOAN & TRUST CO., 
Chicag 0. . 

BARING BROS. & CO., 8 Bishops- 
gate-within, London, E. C. 

Circular 63, containing full details, 
can be had at above addresses and also 
at offices of Kidder, Peabody & t#o., No.1 
Nassau 8t., New York, and of Atchison 
Company, 95 Milk St. Boston. 

J. W. REINHART, 
4th Vice-Pres. 
GEORGE C. MAGOUN, 
Chairman of Board. 


ts ed 
MRS. MARION WALKER. 
I wish to employ a few ladies on salary, to take 


charge of my business at their homes. Entirely 


{ 





says that there are a million species of in- 
sects in the worid, and that he has seen at 
one glance, within a small extent of road- 
way, more snow-fleas of a single species 
than there are human beings on the entire 
surface of the globe. 


unobjectionable; light: very fascinating and 
healthful ; no talkiug required ; permanent po- 
sition ; wages $10 per veek in advance, Good 
| y for part time. My references include some 
| Pf the best, well known people of Louisville, 


Ci nati, Pittsbur and eleewhere, Address 
with naeenp MKS. MARION WALKER, 
! 4th and Chestnut Streets, Louisville, Ky. 
mo 





THESWIFT SAFETY. 


The mostfpopular and successful Cycle ever made. 
NOVELTIES FOR 1889. 
The Ladies’ Swift and — Tandem. Catalogues 


THE COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO.,Ld. 
230 Columbus Ave., BOSTON. 
For 21 years makers of the famous “Club” Cycles 


FOR THE BEST WORK 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Visit the newly-fitted Studio of 


DUNSHEE & CO., 


22 WINTER ST. 


To have your pictures taken. By strict personal atten- 
tion to business our work when done is sure to please 
you. All departments under our supervision. Portraits in 
WATER COLORS 
and INDIA INK. 


Of first-class finish. 








We solicit work to finish for ama- 
teurs. To any such patrons we will give instructions 
gratis. With courteous treatment and first-class work 
we hope to gain your patronage. Respectfully, 
¥F. F. Danshee, F- H. Maxfield. 

Our Syne A taken on cloudy days are equal to any 
taken in pleasant weather. Sunshine is not necessary. 
Oren on ALL Hourpays. 


_ INSTRUCTION. © 











ICALIXA LA . 
Piano, Harmony & Com>osition. 


Miller Hall, 156 Tremont Street. 


RICHARDSON’S| 


New Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
From the very day of its publication, it has been a 
decided success, selling steadily from year to year, 
and giving the printer no rest with tts frequent 
editions. Its total sales tothe present time aggre- 
gate nearly 
450,000 COPIES! 


Recreation and Study are in it admirably com. 
| bined. The book has been many times revised and 

is the most perfect of inatrnction books. It has 
| also had additions. Price, with American finger. 
| ing, 3; with foreign fingering, $3. 











Nem England Conservatory Method 
—— FOR THE — 


PIANOFORTE. 


In Three parts, with American and foreign fin- 
gering, each $1.50, complete, $3. 

This fine book secured at once the powerful ald 
and approval of the professors and pupils of the 
great Conservatory for which it was compiled, 
and in which it has always been used 
widely known ana used, 


The best companion for an instruction book is 
MASON’S PIANOFORTE TECHNICS, con. 
taining every exercise needed for the full develop. 
ment of technical ability on the pianoforte. 4 
Dr. Wm. Mason, with explanations by W. 8. B. 
Matthews. Price, $2.50. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Very 

















GRIFFITH'S CO. 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and improved Troy machines enable 
us to execute every description of Laundry work 
in a moat satisfactory manner. 


OUR SPECIALTY : 


SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES, 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Etc. 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. Also 
cleans‘ 


carpet- beating and naptha ng. 

Senc postal for team to cali. Upwards of 
40 Branch offices located throughout the city 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester. 

Send all orders to 


Griffith’s Steam Laundry Co., 
175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No. 531-2. 


EH. MIKEY 


YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, AT 
PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL OR 
EXPRESS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


DIXON BROG., 
| 43 and 42 Commencio] Wher 
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Facts Worth Knowing. 
John C. Paige, 20 Kilby Street, Boston, 


Specialty, Fire Insurance, any amount, 
large or small. 


If you need a tonic to brace you up, the 
best is Dr. James M. Solomon, Jr.’s Great 
[Indian Wine Bitters. 


The Boston Vegetable Vapor, used by 
Dr. U. K. Mayo, 374 Tremcnt Street, is a 
safe and pleasant substitute for chloroform, 
ether, nitrous oxide gas and all other anws- 
thetics. This vegetable vapor has been 
successfully used by them in over 300,000 
cases. * 


Now that winter is coming on and our 
cold New England climate necessitates vast 
consumption of fuel, it cannot be helped 
but that fires will occur; they are inevita- 
ble. The wise course is to recognize this 
fact and get insured. The North American 
Insurance Company, of 59 Kilby Street is 
the most reliable company in the world. 


The ancients had what was known as 
‘The Seven Wonders of the World.” An 
eighth one has been added to these—a wun- 
der that everybody feeln who goes to 6 
Aliston Street to dinner, how Mr. Kimball 
can give such an extraordinary dinner for 
25 cents. The Kimball House is alvo a 
famonts place to live inthe yearround. Its 
rooms are as good as its table. 


Pure milk and unadulterated is the milk 
that comes from the dairy of A. R. Brown, 
of 250 Lamartine Street, Jamaica Plain. 
And as for the cream that Mr. Brown ten- 
ders his patrons, it not only is not 
‘‘whipped cream” but there is no cream 
that can stay in tne ring with it. Mr. 
Brown has been supplying his customers 
for fifteen years and once a patron always 
a customer. 

A stove in a room is not ornamental. A 
coal grate is cheerful to look at, but every 
housekeeper knows that it is frightfully 
dirty. The only clean and otherwise per- 
fect way of heating a house is by steam. 
The LeBosquet Bros. of 82 Union Street fit 
up private residences with all the most 
improved steam apparatus. There js truly 
no place like home after the LeBosque 
Brothers have fitted it for steam heat. 


The stove which you will soon put in | 


your parlor will hardly be an ornament to 
that room In {its present rusty condition. 
It will need, of course, a great dealof pol- 
ishing. Now the trouble with the ordinary 
stove polish is that while it appeals pleas- 
antly to the eye it appeals Most disagreea- 
bly to the nose. The Rising Sun Stove 
Polish however is an exception. 
not scent. 

New York has her 
which she professes to be very proud. 
Boston has also her ‘‘Four Hundred.” 
They are to be found at 44 Washington St. 
They are the four huudred different kinds 
of furn‘ture that the F. W. Holmes Furni- 
ture Co, keeps on exhibition at that. place. 
Whether you wish to buy or not such a col- 
lection of furniture as this is well worth 
visiting. 


We have been enjoying remarkably warm 
weather for this time of the year which, 


reasoning by pust experience, will undoubt- | 


edly bring particularly cold weather soon, 
for the weather is something that always 
balances accounts. It is an excellent plan 
therefore to make all provident arrange- 
ments for the coming cold. Nostep in this 
direction is so eminently reasonable, espec- 
jally as far as the feminine portion of the 
community is concerned, as to provide one’s 
self with a waria fur garment which shall 
be proof against the keenest wind. Joseph 
A. Jackson, of 412 Washington Street, has 
garments, in seal, Persianna, black bear, 
and all other popular Kinds of furs. He 


has for years claimed the best selected | 


stock in the city and there has been found 

no one so hardy as to dispute his claim. 
Men undoubtedly know more about some 

things than women, but on other points 


For instance every woman knows that her 
method of dressing her hair is a matter of 
vart importance in her personal appearance 
and as a consequence she is very particular 
that it is dressed only by a thorough artist. 
Consequently she always goes to Louis 
Stener’s at 54 Temple Place. 


their hair dressed nowhere else, while 
other men foolishly think that it makes no 
difference how their hair is cut as long as 
it is cut. ‘ 


Mr. Steuer is an artist. It will improve 


your looks one hundred per cent. to put) 


your head in his hands. 
Advice to Mothers. 

rs. WUNSLOW's SOOTHING Syrup should 
always be used when children are cutting 
teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once; 
it produces natural, yuiet sleep by relieving 
the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as ‘‘bright as a button.” It is very 
pleasant to taste. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 


This does 


‘Poor Hundred” of 


Now hun-/| method of using fuel is, however, terribly 
dreds of men with like sagacity, will have | wasteful: a large percentage of oben f 
| ble matter, as well as heat, goes up the flue 
}and is wasted. 

They rush into any barber shop 
that may be at hand. This is great folly. | 


Away Down East. 


| One day in June, on the express train, 
midway between Cincinnati and Dayton, 
Onio, in the superb valley of the great 
Miama, I ventured the remark to an old man 
in the next seat, ‘‘This is a beautiful coun- 
try” He was evidently waiting for just 
that suggestion to tell ‘‘what he knew 
about” sonthwestern Ohio. In his oration 
I learned that my aged new acquaintance 
was born in Pennsylyvania; at the impressi- 


| 


ble age of seven underwent ‘‘the long haul” | 


|over the Alleghanies; and had ‘‘grown up 
| with the country” somewhere in this earthly 
| paradise,— evidently impressed with the 
\idea that he had a great deal to do with 
imaking the country. Ont of breath at 
jlast with his own affairs, he suddenly be- 
thought himself that he knew nothing of 
the man to whom he was talking, and said, 
| “And where did you come from?” 
Boston,” L replied possibly in the semi-sup- 
| pressed tone with which the ‘‘native 4mer- 
ican citizen of the New England Athens 
speaks in presence of the magnificent “Out 
West.” ‘Boston! Boston!” gasped the 
wonder-stricken old fellow ; ‘Boston! Why, 
do you like to live way down there?” 


On being modestly assured that some of | 


us managed to find ‘life worth living” in 
that remote burgh, he fell into a meditative 
mood, from which he returned to the attack 
with the kindly inquiry,—‘‘Aren’t you a 
good way from home, for a man of your 
age?” ‘Wel, my friend,” said 1, ‘‘ana how 
,old are you?” “Oh, well, [ ain just ninety ; 
but, you see, I live up here, and never felt 
younger than this very day.” 

Then [ told him of my great-grandfather, 
who forty-nine years ago, at the age of 
ninety-six, got the ‘‘western fever” in the 
valley of the Connecticut, in Massachusetts ; 
sold a good farm, anticipating Horace Gree- 
lev’s famous advice, “Young man, go 


West,” and began life anew up in St. Law-} 


rence County, New York; voted for Gen- 
‘eral William Henry Harrison at one hun- 
| dred ; and died of a cold caught in march- 
ing at the head of a procession, on a bleak 


4th of March, to celebrate the pew Presi- | 
+ dent's inauguration, at the age of one hun- | —~ 


{dred and one. I think that was the first 


} down Kast” there are young men with gray 
}hairs, and that a fall American life is 


“From | 





We have used the Vegetable Anwsthet'c over a 
' year exeiusively in our practice, for extraction of 
teeth and mivor surgical operations, repeatedly in 
heart disease, severe lung disease, Bright's disease, 
etc., where patients were so feeble as to require 
assistance in walking, many of them under med 
ical treatment, and the results have been al! we 
coula ask. No irritation, suffocation nor depree- 
sion. We heartily recommend it to all as the 
anesthetic of theage. FRIzzeLt & WILLIAMS, 

January, 1885. Lee Hall, Lynn, Mass. 


BOSTON 


etable Vapor. 


(TRADE MARK.) 


Veg 


| A perfectly safe and pleasant substitvte for chlo 


| roform, ether, nitrous oxide gas and al) other an 
|} weathetics. Discovered by Dr U.K. Mayo, April, 
| 1883, and since administered by him and others in 
over 300,000 cases successfully. Compounded from 
| nervines, which form a powerful sedative, impart. 
| ing oxygen to the system to sustain life. (Nitrous 
| oxide gas as administered, is destiute of this life 
giving property, and tends to produce convulsions 
and suffocation, asphyxia and sometimes death) 
|The youngest child, the most sensitive lady, and 
|those having heart disease and lung complaint, 
| inhale thie vapor with 'mpunity. It stimulates the 
circulation of the blood and builds up the tissues. 
Indorsed by the bighest authority in the profes- 
sions, recommended in midwifery and all cases of 
nervous prostration. Physicians, surgeons, dent 
fete and private families supplied with this vapor 
iquified, in cylinders of various capacities. It 
should Le administered the same as Nitrous Ox. 
ide, but it does not produce heatlache and nausea 
as that sometimes « . 1 am prepared to admin 
lister the VEGETABLE VAPOK to patients at 
| their , ip or out of the city, who are fee 
ble in health and are not able to call at my office. 
@@- A frauduk nt preparation is being manufac 
tured by unprincipler rahgemy and palmed of 
| upon dentists and the public, as the genuine “ Bos 
| ton Vegetable Vapor.” The trade end public gen 
erally are hereby cautioned to particularly inquire 
| for the “Boston Vegetable Vapor,"’ which is the 
| trade mark on all cylinders. 
Physicians and 
| callad test the merits of this new Vegetable Va 
por. 


‘DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist. 


278 Tremont Street, Moston 





intimation to my old friend that even **way | 


everywhere the same experience of immor- | 


tal youth.—New Enyland Magazine. 


Some Popular Fallacies, 


A common error is to suppose that birds 
sleep with the head beneath the wing. No 
|} bird ever sleeps so; the Head is turned 
round and laid upon the back, where it is 
often concealed by feathers. 

That dogs are kept in health by the addi- 


tion of brimstone to their drinking water. | 


Seeing that stone brimstome is utterly in- 
soluble In water, I fail to perceive what use 
it can possibiy be to the dog. 

| That cows are fond of buttercups. Cows, 
as Well as horses, in grazing carefully avoid 
these plants, which like all the saouncuii, 
are harsh, astringent, and somewhat 
poisonous. 

That washing the face in morning dew 
improves the complexion. Dew is distilled 
water; but being merely pure water, it 
| cannot exercise any special influence on the 
skin. Lam unwilling, however, to dispel 
this pleasing illusion, and therefore say: | 
‘‘By all means, young ladies, wash your | 
faces in morning dew, in full betlef of its | 
efficacy. To do so you must rise early and | 
breathe the pure morning air; this wiil 
benefit your health, and no doubt your com- 
plexion at the same time.” This is un- 
doubtedly the lesson intended to be incal- 
cated. * | 

That a tire is extinguished by the sun | 
shining ov it. The effect in this case is ap- 
parent, not real. A fairly good fire looks 
little better than a heap of white ashes 


i 
! 


| under the powerful light of the sun’s rays. 
wemen display vastly more intelligence. | = - 


, Thatthere is economy in putting fire- 
| bricks or clayballs into a fire. Consider- | 
|ing that whatever hear they give out is | 
}derived rom the fire itself, and that, being | 
themselves utterly incombustible, they con- | 
tribute nothing to the heat of the fire, there | 
;can be no economy in their use. Our 

That pipes are burst by a sudden thaw. | 
The thaw merely finds out the bursting that 

has already been effected by the frost. It 

is the expansion of water when passing 

into the icy state that bursts water pipes of 

whatever material. 

That the bones are brittle in frosty 
weather. No doubt more bones are broken 
in winter than in summer, but this is due 
| to the slippery state of the roads at that 
season, not to speak of accidents on the ice | 
and not to any abnormal condition of our 

bones. 

That ‘‘thanderbolts” are tangible realities | 
that can be handled and preserved as curi- 
osities. The only thanderbolt is the flash 
of lightning, often, no doubt, destuctive, 
but never accompanied by any solid. The 
only solid bodies that ever fall to the earth 
from the sky are aerolites, or bolides, 


ARTISITC 


Chotografths 


Invites your attention to his newly retitted 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 


Where he has every facility for producing the 
finest 

CRAYON, 

PASTELS, or 


INDIA INK 


| Portraits. as well as all lincs of phutography. 
&#@ Satistaction guaranteed. 


48 Winter St., Boston. 


| 
} 


| 


} 


STRAWAFELTHATS 


POOL BROS.’ 


ntiste are cortially invited to | 


NOVEMBER 9, Isvy 





BOSTON HOTELS. 


REVERE HOUSE. 
First-Class. Fine table, desirable rooms 


Horse-cars to and from all the Depots and a 
parts of the city pass the door. 


J. F. MERROW & CO., Preprietors. 


PARKER HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 
=VROPEAN PLAN. 


BECKMAN & PUNCEARD, 
Proprictors. 
ADAMS HOUSE. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Washington Street, Boston. 
GEORGE G HALL, PROPRIETOE 


YOUNG'S HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Opp. Head of State Street, Boston. 
Entrance for Ladies, Court St., near Washingt 


J. R. WHIPPLE. Provriector. 


KIMBALL HOUSE. 


6 ALLSTON STREET, 
Near Somerset. 





Good living at low rates. Transiently or perma 


nently. 





NEW YuRK HOTELS. 


Union Square Hotel & Hotel Cam, 
UNION SQUARH, NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. Both hotels (connecting 

are most centrally and delightfully located, 1: 

the heart of the Metropolis, possessing all moder: 

and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly fur 
nished throughout. The restaurant and fining 
| hall, including table service, and attention, unsur 
| passed by any in the courtry. Ho se-cars to and 
rom almost every section of the city pay the 


| door every few seconds. 
| PAM & DPE REVERE. Proprictors. 


THE GEDNEY HOUSE 


Broadway and 40th St., New York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms $1.00 per Day and upward. 
BRUGH & DeHKLYN, - + Proprietors 


| 
| 
| 


ST. DENIS, 


® 
NEW YORK, 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 


CEUROPEAN PLAN.) 
Reoms $1 per Day and upwards. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 


Proprietor. 





AMPHLETS, Books, Illustrated Cata- 
logues, Price-Lists, and Law Printing 
EPORTS of Town Officers, Societies, 
Etc., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts 





HAT AND BONNET BLEACHERY, 


16 Hanover Street, Boston. 


= STRICTLY PURE — 


ILK and CREAM. 


Delivered at aseasonable hour anywhere i 
Boston. : : 


VENTORIES, Schedules, Genealogies 
also Cards and Envclopes,—all colors. 
OTR, Letter and Billheads, Statements 
Trade Announcements, Dance Orders 
HF Latest Novelties in Wedding Cards 
luvitations, Ete., engraved or print 
IN the highest style of the art, with th: 
finest stock, inks, and materials. You 
EVER will regret having your Printing 


done—neatly, promptly.correetly —by 





ONE COW’S MILK 


INVALIDS - AND - CHILDREN 


Speciaity. 
A. R. BROWN, 
250 Lamartine St.. - Jamaica Plain. | 


THE LADIES’ DELIGHT | 


Ladies can have their hair dressed for the OP. | 
ERA, PARTIES, WEDDINGS, Etc.. at Almeda’s | 
Ladies’ Hair Dressing Pavlor, 22 Winter | 
St. Hair goods of all descriptions on hand and | 
made to order. Eau de Quine for falling hair. 


Try the Electric Shampoo Dryer. 


| 


; 
‘ 











bodies coming from outer space and 


e having 
nothing to do with thunderstorms. 


That mirrors attract lightning, and should i. 
| be covered or turned to the wall during a | 


thunderstorm. This isa pure illusion, aris- 
ing from the fact that mirrors reflect the 
lightning flash, and thus add to the terror 


and apparent danger of the storm.— 
Public plain. — 


GEO. E. CROSBY & CO. , Boston, 


No. 383 Washington St., opp. Franklin. 
te Take Elevator to Room 14. 


JAMES FE. HOOPER, 


—— DEALER ix —— 





UPRIGHT STEAM BOILERS 


4to 8 H.P. 


Steam and 
Gas Fittina 
Attended to. 


Agent for Parson’: 
Air Jet Tube 
Cleaners. Steam 
Blowers, etc,, etc. 

1 Province Court, 

& 14 1-2 Province 

St., Boston, 
Mass. 

NotTe.— For particu 

lars of Steam Blower 


Hy) 


the 
ET PETdT 


4 
’ 
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represented ir this 
cut,send for descrip- 
tive cireular to above 
adldrees. 
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BOSTON (COMMONWEALTH. 
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THE VICTOR TYPE~ WRITER. 
ONLY 815.00 


Send for Circulars. 


GEO. D. JOHNSON, - General Agent 


7 Milk St., = Rating Mass. 


ROSSNEY 
Gas Saver and Purifier. | 





‘ECONOMICAL, iamiaiana: vata: BURNERS SELF-CLEANING, 


0.20 Gas Heater 





juaranteed to prevent all smoking of gas. A 
rfect regulator for coal, water or gasoline gas. 
Send for descriptive circular. 
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38 and 40 Eastern Av- Boston. Mass. 
Life’s Brightest Hour. 


Not long since I met a gallant gentleman 
ho is assessed for more than a million. | 
Silver was in bis hair, care was upon his | 
ow, and he stooped beneath his burden of | 
wealth. We were speaking of that period | 
f life when we had realized the most per- 
fect happiness, or rather when we had | 


Gas *Cook Stove % 


No Wire Gauze te Recome Foul. 








HOME GAS’ MACHINE Co.,, 


‘SHILV3H ONY SJAOLS SVD MIN: — 06-6001 


28) 27WO puy sno 10g sod vey, 9 puw is° 


—_— 
—— 


No x , ~ 
Gas Heater i No.3 
Gas Cook Stove 





34 BROAD ST.; BOSTON, MASS. 








fpund the happiness nearest to be unalloy$) 
cd. Saith the millionaire : < ‘ —— se 
‘[ will tell yon when was the happiest | 
hour of my iife. At the age of omeiaee | TRAVEL 
twenty I had saved up eight hundred dol- 
lars; [ was earning five hundred dollars | 
year, and my father did not take it from | FOR KENNEBEC RIVER 
me, only requiring that I should pay nfy | 
noe At the age of gy Aer -_ | 4 TRIPS A WEBPK. 
cured a pretty cottage just outside of the ' 
city. 1 was able to pay two-thirds of the | Sterner Kemebecy Cant. Jason Colt 
money down, and also to furnish it respec-| and FRIDAY, at 5 o'clock r M., aoe Poe’ | 
tably. I was married on Sunday—a Sunday | ham Beach, Bath, Richmond, Gardiner, Hal- 
‘in June—at my father’s house. My wife eameon tae et Tickets and State Rooms 
had come to me poorin purse but rich in| ¢an be secured of L. H. PALMER) 80M Siate 
wealth of womanhood. The Sabbath and | House, cor. State and Washington streets, or 
the Sabbath night we passed oeneath my CHAS. H. HYDE, Agent, 
father’s roof; and on Monday morning | Lincoln's Wharf. 
went to my work, leaving my mother ana 
sister to help in preparing my home. On FITCHBURG RAILROAD 
Monday evening, when the labors of the sont 2 
were done, I went not to the paternal | 
ter, a8 in the past, but to my own! 
The holy atmosphere of the hour | 
secins to surround me even now, in mem-| 
I opened the door of my cottage and 


On and after June 17, 18898, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
tam ; 4 ‘ TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEsT. 
ered. I laid my hat upon the little stand | A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 


n the hall and passed on to the kitchen—| Aibany. 
EXPRESS PARLOR ‘AR for 


r kitchen and dining room were all the} 8, '3 . Sleepi 
same then. I pushed open the kitchen door | pops Troy Albany and Binghamton. Sleeping | 


1nd was—in heaven! The table set against | A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and | 

the wall; the evening meal was ready—pre- | pie 30 ey Pe oxPanehind Stee - 
2 c ry 

pare d by the hands of her who had come to 3. ae <Par ra Pa pleeptng 


ye my helpmate in deed as well as in name! fyh6 and via Erie and Boston hy > to = 
and by the table, with a throbbing, ex- Louis via a Michizas Central and Wabash h Rvs. 
pectant look on her lovely face, AILY EXPRES-, with Sleepin 


stood oe 

: | ica 

wife. Itmed to speak and could not. 7, ey ven Sages Falls and Chi- 
EXPRESS. 


ould only clasp the waiting angel to fel Ae 

osom, thus showing to her the ecstatic | ll. 00 & Sars te ieee. 
inden of my heart. The years have | J. R. WATSON, Gen'l Pass. . Agent. 
issed—long years—and worldly wealth 
is flown in upon me, and [am honored and | VERE BEACH 

envied; but as true as heaven, I would give BOSTON, RE 

t all for the joy of the hour of that June} 


evening, in the long, long ago.” | & LYNN % 4 
Poosabehid a. dhe: . eS y E 


No More Headers. 
rhe bicycle is no longer a luxury. It 
ias become so great a convenience not only 





Sleeping 





TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON FOR 
Winthro sfo,ban.9, 0.90, 10, 6.52, 7.14, 7.30, 7.44, 
is a method of delightful exercise, but of| 38,8 14, 8 4 “7 9.30, 10 ane eS =; 
| 33M; 19 , 1, then every 
vering great distances in a short time, | 830, 3.40, 9.20, 9.50, 10 20, 10.54, 11.20 P.M. 
iat it is now looked upon as one of the| seoacinnaians 6.52, 7.30, 8. 8.40, 9, 10, 10.80, 11 
necessaries of civilized life. It is imterest-| 11.30 a.m; 12M; 12.30, 1, 1.15, Lae ree 2, 2S 
ug to notice the development in the per- —_ ot og ‘3.30, Behe fs 30, 145, 2,15, 8.30, 
fection of this machine, beginning with the | 9'59' 9.50; 10.20, 11.20 P.M. . 
lumsy velocipede of twenty years ago, and | Crescent Beach—6.52, 7.30, 8, 3.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 
oming down to the “Swift Safety” which | 11, 11-30 a.m; 12M; 12.30, 1, then every 15 min- 
s undoubtedly the best of all the bicycles | .. Wes till # 30, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.m. 
indoubtedly the best of all the bicycles | g.y yyiand-6.52, 3, ¥, 10,11 A.M; 12 M; 12.30, 1, 
vhich have been manufactured. Its daily! then every 1S minutes till 33°, 9.50, 10.20, 
creasing popularity is due to two things, | _ 11.20 P.M . 
t zr : —6.52, 7.30, 8, 5.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 
s great speed and its absolute safety. Point of Pines ~' =. an then every 15 min- 
ou can get where you are going as fast! gates till 8.30, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 
son any other machine, and you take no| Lynn—6.52, 7.30, 6, 8.30, 8 40, 9, 7 ae 
rilous headers in the meantime. This owt $0.8 ey too, wre” 
achine is manufactured by the Covéntry awe 
Machinist Company, 239 Columbus Ayenue, SsUND 
ey also manufacture the ‘‘Ladies’ Swift”, Winthrop Fumes Beochmont- fengome 
d a 6 Syed , a) .”” a Beach, Oa sland. o 
d the Swift Tandem. If you are con nk Lynu-9.30, 10, 10.30, 11, then every 1% 
uplating purchasing a machine, by all) jnimates till 9.30, 10, 10. 15 P.M. 
eans send for one of their catalogues. TRAINS FOR WINTHROP. 


Che recent outrage at the grave of Emer- 


Ingalls, Winthrop Centre, Winthrop 
son at Concord reminds an exchange that ey oo » rag Pg Sele. 9, 30. 1, 
body of his grandfather, Rev. William | j5)- Oa ee 12M: 13.30, 1, 1,30, 2, 236, § 


merson, who was chaplain at Ticonderoga 

es buried at Rutland Vt, The exact spot ‘ 

{ es grave i+ not known, although it is! a iy Ty! half hour from 930 a.m. till 
t far from the present Evergreen Ceme- yafi’s fmt ad 4 ll a. M-; 12 M-; 1, 1.30, 2, 2.40, 

ery gate. The great-grandson, E. W. Em- | 3, 3.30, 4, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 6.40 P-M. 

rson, intends to erect a monument to his Sundays —10, 11 Be M1 M.; 1, 130, 2, 2.30, 3, 3.30, 

rrandfathers memory on a mound in Ever ieee. JOHN a. FEXNNO, G. .T.A. 

reen Cemetery. Cc. A. HAMMON D, tupt 


330, 4, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 6.30, 7, 730, 8, 6. 0, 9.20, 
10.20, 11.20 P.M. 


— Cc — | | 


connecting at Bath with | 


Social, 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. | 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
THE FAVORITE BOSTON WEEKLY. 


DEVOTED TO 
Political, Literary and Home Interests. 


The Paper for the People.--- Bright, 
Reliable.---Born to Lead. 


A Newspaper and a Literary Journal 


The BOSTON COMMONWEALTH is issued ‘every Saturday, and is pre- 
| eminently the paper for the home circle. All important topics of the 
time receive prompt and discriminating attention. 


Among the special claims to attention offered by the COMMONWEALTH 
are the following features for 1889: 








Newsy and 


in One. 





A convenient, attractive and popular} A glance at the Musical World, with 
form Magazine and newspaper in one. timely note and opinion. 

Timely editorial articles of broad and| Art Notes. 
general concern. Choice Short Stones, or Serials. 

Special contributions of travel, history The Social Studies of Rev. William G. 
and reminiscence. Babcock. 

The Observer’s observations upon Matters Notes upon Woman’s Advancement, 
Wise and Otherwise. Temperance News, 

Special articles by -‘DorotHy LUND?.” The Latest Fashions. 

City Chat, Personal Items, and Talk of| (riginal and Selected Verse. 
the May. F Interesting and Valuable Miscellany. 

A prompt review of all the latest. books Juvenile Department. 
and current periodicals; literary news and f 
gossip. Household Hints. 

Weekly comment upon the Drama in Farm Notes. 
Boston, with theatrical chit-chat and an- Health Department. 
nouncements. 

EVERYTHING THAT GOES TO MAKE UP 

THE MODEL FAMILY PAPER. 


Subscription price $2.00 per year to all paying in advance. 


Single Copies Five Cents. Specimen Copies Free. 


Commonwealth eee Company. 


25 Bromfield ce sa. db Mass. 


BOSTON | 
Leather and Rubber Repair Shop, 


63 ELM STREET. 


All kinds of Rubber Hoots and Overshoes Repaired at 
Shert Notice and Warranted. Rubber Soles applied to 
Leather Boots. 

Ali kinds of Custom Boots and Shoe 8 “= e* 
List for Leather Work: Tapping Men’s Roots, 
ping Boys’ Bo: ts, 45c.; Heeling,20c. Tap 
ping Women’s Boots, 4c ; Heeling, 20c. 
Tapping Misses’ Boots, 45c.; Heeling, l5c. 


GEORGE A. DREW. Prop’r. 


FOR SALE. Large Lot of Sample Shoe: 
Lot of Shoes that have been repaired anu 
not ealled for. All kinds of Men’s an 
Boys’ Boots and Shoes at very Low Pricer 







ys measure. Price 
; heeling 25c. Tap- 
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CHEERFULNESS IN THE HOME, 


For a Minimum of Cost, Labor and Atttcntion is afforded by 


THE BAGKUS PORTABLE STEAM HEATER 


on 


——————— 


Economizes 
Heat. 


No Waste. 
No Smoke. 
No Odor. 


An Open 
Fireplace. 


For Any Room. 
Easily Set Up. 
Easily Removd 





» li 
In this heater gas or oil is used as fuel; this gas vaporizes water iuto steam, through a large rat 
ating gurtape tue etnage warms the atmos} here ned keeps the room at a healthfal and oom fortaste 
tem ure. Computing gas at $1.25 oy ousand feet, the cost of heating a room 13x20 feet WILL 
N EXCEED SEVEN CENTS A DAY. 
Don’t fail to Imvestigate it at once. Fall particulars rent to any address. } 


MORRISON & BOWEN. 
6 Federal Street. - - Boston, Mass. 


Take Christmas by the Forelock. Perfect Bed No Mattress ° 





Very few people have passed through the eo gre 







Christmas season without being intensely | }. | jyaeee 

bored that they did not take the matterof, ¥§, + A -% 
buying presents in hand early in the season, | we 
for in the terrible crowd and rush of the | GFR 
Christmas week nobody can get what he Fe. 
wants; and everybody makes the wise res- —— é & 
olution that when next year comes round Send for Cite’l'r. ‘en 

he will make all his purchases in November.| ¢ Graves & SON, aineton, 7 
Doubtless many of these people have for-| 681 Washington Street Mass. a 


gotten all about their good resolutions and | 
it would be a great favor to them to remind | 


them of their last years’ experience. Now ‘Ta | lp Choe 

is the time to buy Christmas presents. if 

Shopping is much easier as the crowds are EASY from THE FIRST 

less, and by buying now you will get the > ONE PAIR 

cream of the market, particularly if you). oppers coadaint te 

bay at the right place. | pairsof SOLES. Special 
he right place, if you wish to choose | attention to custom work 

from a large assortment and to pay the BAILEW’s 

lowest prices ever seen in Boston, is to try | 

one of The three large establishments of Shoe Parlor, 

Brine & Norcross. They are to be found | 120 TREMONT ST., Room 1i1. 

at 17 and 18 Tremont Row, at 1 and 3 | 

eee Street corner of Pemberton Square | ; . 

and at 660 and 662 Washington Street. | ha 

Each one of these stores os mammoth W t Scott's Emulsion Has Done! 

establishment in itself; taking the three | ae 

together they form a business that one| Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks, 

would have to go far to parallel. There is | Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 


really nothing that vou cannot get at any aydime> 
one of them. Tae Carrrorsta Soctery ror THE 
Scrpression oF Vice. 


If you want a beautiful party fan for Ban F July Tth, 1886, 


your sister who is just making her debut | 

this winter, you can get a beautiful one I took a severe cold upon 
here in white satin, hand painted, for my ehest and lungs and did 
$1.00, or one in black satin even cheaper; | not give it proper attention ; 
or if you want some bric-a-brac to set off it devel ped into bronchitis 
the mantel you can get brass Power h evelo “ 
frames of beautiful design and finish for) and in the fall of the same 
five cents each; and as for photograph al- year I was threatened with 
bums they sell them at Brine & Norcross’ consumption. Physicians or- 


at actually less than jobber's prices. 
red or ni- 
They have brushes of all kinds, hair, de ane 80 @ mere Cones 


nd I eame to San 
cloth and tooth brushes from five cents up; | al climate, a 

and every conceivable variety of basket for | Francisco. Soon after my 
every imaginable purpose; and particularly arrival I commenced taking 


a lot of satin-lined baskets never before Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
offered anywhere for less than a dollar, 


Ave 6 ", Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
for travelling bags, pocket books collar Wlarly three times a day. In 
and cuff boxes and other leather articles| ten weeks my avoirdupois 
the extent of their variety is equalled only | went from 155 to 180 pounds 


by the moderateness of their prices. ° . 
Dolls and all other interesting toys for. and over; the cough mean 


children are to be round in their stores, time ceased. C.R. BENNETT. 
and for older people they keep all manner | a. 

of gloves, handkerchiefs, and general fur- SOLO BY ALL GHVORIETS, 
nite goods e % beam one and gentle- 
men. It seems cult to eve that you | a z ne 
can actually get a gold headed umbreba for ibl . se ne ae ss 
$1.00, but such is the case. In glass and | POSS tt ly te thel sastome;re apttte : 
china ware they have some marvels ac, meee 

beauty. They are exhibiting a stock of : 

Hungarian vases recently imported that Mr. Gladstone in an article contributed 
never were before offered under $4.00 to asymposium in the New Review, thinks 
apiece in any store in this country! They that all articles in newspaper should be 
sell them for $3.00.. The reason that Brine signed. Most of the London journalists, 
& Norcross can sell so far below others is however, defend the existing system, espec- 
that they buy in enormous quantities hav- ially declaiing that editorials should be an- 
ing so many different stores and always pay onymously. 





ae 
412 Washington st. 


NOW OPEN. 








Jelena Ws: 





am | Dinecrions FOR Makine A Nice 
} y 6bread.‘and season with two teaspoo 





LASONING 


~~ ELAVOR YOUR 
Meat, Game and Poultry Dressing with 


BELL’S SPICED SEASONING. 


nfuls of salt and BeL.'s Potirry 

4 SPicE to suit the taste (on account of th purity not more than a table- 

j spoonful to the dressing of an eight pound turkey), also one tablespoonful 

7 of butter or tat salt pork cut up very fine An egg well worked in will 
make the dressing cut up nicely. ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 


WM.G. BELL & CO., Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 





NOVEMBER ®, I 








— —__—___ 


TREM2NT STREET 
Beeston 





Dessine Take 1 pint of soaked 








BROWN, RI 
BANKERS 


Orders in Stocks aud Bonds in Boston, 
A. L. BROWN, 
Ex.Member N.Y .Stock Ex. | 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


INSURANCE CO., 
HAS REMOVED TO 


09 KILBY STREET, 


COR. WATER ST. 


SILAS PEIRCE, President. 
EUGENE E. PATRIDGE, Vice Pres. 
CHARLES E. MACULLAR. Secretary. 


Also Boston Office of several 
first-class Stock Companies of 
Other States. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


rusT OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS. Dee. 31, 1888 ....910,7234,5238.45 
LIABILITIEBS.......... ...5- ‘17, 288,2348.72 
$2,436,189.73 

LIFK RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
lasued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon ail 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur 
render and Lead insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent op 
application to the Company’s Office, 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL. Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst,-Sec. 


ACCOUNTANT. 


Corporation, 





BOSTON. 


F-I-N-E G-0-0-D-S. ~°.’ 
Seal, Persianna, Black Bear, and all other Popular Kinds. 


THE BEST SELECTED STOCK IN THE CITY. 
---- JOSEPH 4. 


JAC 


Mercantile, and 
| Commission Books opened, exam- |! 
jined and adjusted. Reference fur-| — 
|nished. 3 Commercial St., Room 4, 


LEY & CO.. 


AND BROKERS, 


9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. 


New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
w.J. RILEY, 
Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Cotton C: 


INSURANCE. 
| A GLORIOUS 


‘OLD HUNDRED 


‘ 
| 

in October, 1889, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
| York reached and passed the point 
at which its total cash payments 
for 


DEATH CLAIMS 


Alone amounted to 


One Hundred Millions 
of Dollars, 


| No other beneficent institution 
|in the world has ever acco mplish- 
(ed like results. 








A, HOPKINS, General Ave. 


COMPANY'S BUILDING, 


95 MILK ST., - BOSTON. 


MASSAGE. 


| And Magnetism. 
! MRS. DR. E. M. FAXON, 


22 Winter St., Room 7 A. over Stowell & Co 





| Mrs. Faxon has been very successful in the treat- 
ment of obs*inate cases—-Nervous Diseases, Debii- 
ity, Adnemic, Dyspeptic and Rheumatic Aiiments, 
snd is permitted to refer to prominent physicians 
and to past patients. Also, instruction given in 
| Massage. 

OBESITY SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 


Office Hours—9 to 1 and 2 to 6,and Sunday A fter- 
noons. 








H . 
1 

SALARY. $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 

' allowed each month. Steady employ- 

: ment at home or traveling. No soliciting 

Duties detivering and making collections. No Postal 

Cards. Address with stamp, HAFER & CO.,, Piqua.O. 


KSON. -- 











